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On the 30th January, 1853, at Notre Dame, Eugénie 
de Montijo married Napoleon III. And so began the 
dazzling legend of the Second Empire: an epoch 
glittering in the worlds of art, science and fashion. 
Winterhalter ; Offenbach ; Pasteur ; Dumas Pére and 
Dumas Fils. With the Empire at its zenith there came 
to the Parisian boulevards an unknown Englishman 
whose ambition was to revolutionize fashion. His 
name was Worth! Comparable only in fashionable 
success was the fantastic Doctor Evans, dentist to the 
Empress, who organized her flight to England. In the 
shadow of German victory and the new Republic a new 
world crowded out the old. The new fashion was all 
speed and men no longer had time to love. Baroness 
de Stoeckl once again gives a sparkling picture of a 
vanished world. 
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The scope and origin of the Welfare State are 
lucidly set out in this concise account. The Wel- 
fare State is not a sudden new creation, but the 
fruit of long slow growth, beginning with the Poor 
Law under Elizabeth I. 

This work first gives the historical background 
then deals separately with the four Acts which 
form its main pillars: the National Health, Insur- 
ance, and Assistance Acts and the Children’s Act. 
As these Acts lay down the duty of the community 
to the iedbeidesh accenting to the modern concep- 
tion the author then discusses the place of indi- 
vidual contributions to the community through 
voluntary organisations within the new society. 
She concludes with a general summary and critical 
analysis of inevitable problems. 
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. . it is certainly true that a very great number of 
middle-aged people, men as well as women, owe to a 
governess the things they best remember and prize today. 
What she taught them somehow stuck, and I do not think 
this can be altogether attributed to the sponge-like nature 
of their minds at that tender age. A good deal of credit 
must go to the manner and method by which the stream of 
learning was poured over them.” 


E1tuneD Lewis in Country Life. 


The same might be said of many teachers in small private schools, 
and although the family governess may not be so much in evidence 
today it does not mean that she does not exist. The G.B.I. looks 
after over 600 of them between the ages of 48 and 101! In the 
stress and strain of present-day life they are often forgotten, and 
for every one brought to the notice of the G.B.I. there are possibly 
two hidden away, too proud to complain or completely unaware 
of the Society which can help them in so many ways. 
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Art. 1—THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUATION. 


Two important aspects of experience are similarity and 
difference. Science, on the whole, looks for similarity : 
even when it looks for difference, it is to connect it with 
something similar. What is known as the scientific method 
ignores individualities ; it is abstraction: its great practical 
convenience is in inverse proportion to its final truth. As 
we ascend the scale of the sciences—physics, chemistry, 
geology, botany, zoology, anthropology, psychology—we 
become less and less ‘ scientific.’ We live in a time ideo- 
logically dominated by science and similarity. But there 
is the other and, as is going to be argued, most urgently- 
to-be-promoted principle at work. There is a stress of 
energy-of-being which causes living entities to strive after 
continued existence—and better existence. This principle 
of individuation is so characteristic of life that no two 
leaves, even, are identically similar. All change in life is 
dependent on what biologists, in their ignorance of causes, 
call variation or mutation. The scientific convention of 
similarity blinds them to the fact that their deus ex 
machina, natural selection, even at the most, is a secondary 
theory, for natural selection can select only variations 
that have already occurred. (An orthodox biological 
dogma is that all possible variations are latent in the 
genes. We have never been told when life evolved genes 
as the sole vehicle of heredity or how heredity operated 
before they were evolved. Orthodox biology is going 
back to the view that all possible variations are latent in 
matter.) 

The process of individuation obtains in human life. 
In the earlier centuries of Christianity it was received 
doctrine that the soul was inherited—this view alone was 
consistent with original sin. As the soul passed down 
through the generations it acquired characters, so that 
souls were different. It was Duns Scotus who articulated 

Vol. 291.—No. 598. 
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the principle of individuation: It is the things that are 
distinctive of any individual that give us insight into the 
nature of the reality that is behind him. 

Heredity is fact and it produces great variety. I am 
one of those convinced by Samuel Butler and others that 
our minds are inherited from the whole of our ancestry, 
but subconscious and epitomised. In every family the 
offspring are liable to throw back to any combinations 
of characters of ancestors. A person’s nature may be so 
deeply set in this way that he just cannot do other than 
act within its limits, but within these limits is infinite scope 
for individuation. It is one of the principal interests in 
life to see what people make of their developing dominant 
inheritances. The greatest inequality is the equal treat- 
ment of the unequal. 

Sporadic theories of equality arose from time to time. 
Cromwell, in reply to the Levellers, pointed out that ‘ one 
man, one vote’ would mean that the poor would govern 
the rich. It was Locke, in teaching that mind was not 
inherited, that there were no innate ideas, who by implica- 
tion created the belief that all human beings are born 
equal. This was welcomed widely. It has produced 
an enormous brood of theories of equality—political, 
economic, and so on. 

Political Equality. John Stuart Mill argued that with 
political equality the state becomes the instrument for 
the expropriation of the better-off and production sags. 
It is, he maintained, essential to encourage enterprise and 
superior talent : organised mediocrity is the fundamental 
enemy of liberty and prosperity. Spencer said that, when 
democracy comes to power, it is obsessed by sanguine 
expectations of benefits to come from reorganisation. 
Whoever seeks votes must flatter King Demos and practise 
mass-bribery. M.Ps., said Spencer, stand for party-needs 
and regard-for-the-next-election. Journalists, always 
chary of saying what is distasteful to their readers, go 
with the stream and add to its force. The welfare of 
society and the justice of its arrangements are finally 
dependent on the characters of its members. 

Economic Equality. Not only is equal pay for women 
wrong, but equal pay for men also. Men and women 
ideally should be paid according to the value of their work. 
A woman clerk may be worth 10/1. a week. Under the 
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economic equality set up by the trade unions, the individual 
is not allowed to work longer or harder than an approved 
level. At the beginning of this century, Sir Flinders 
Petrie wrote: 


‘The doctrine of the equality of wages is a double injury : 
it encourages the employment of the most incapable man that 
can possibly be squeezed into a trade and it discourages the 
capable man who is worth far more than the average. It must 
depress efficiency. This selfish, shortsighted policy is doing 
inconceivable harm to character. The compulsory glorification 
of sloth is the most deleterious misfortune that can happen 
to people.’ 


Any bricklayer could lay many more bricks a day than he 
is allowed to: this denial retards the provision of houses, 
impoverishes his fellow-citizens, and favours the person 
with the longer purse. Recently in a fog a lorry-driver 
brought his vehicle home in safety. His trade union 
secured his dismissal, for their rule is that in a fog a 
driver abandons his vehicle. The unions see to it that a 
man who works ‘ too hard ’ is put out of his work. When 
it was argued that the lack of incentive was adverse to 
production, it was replied: The workers won’t work for the 
bosses, but give them good wages and substitute public 
ownership and they will produce, for example, abundant 
and cheap coal. To the request for increased production 
(belatedly called for even by the Labour Party) the 
Cambridge Trades Council posed the question, What 
would the workers get out of it ?—not, however, meaning 
that the individual who worked better should get more 
than one who did not. Even Professor Tawney foresaw 
that this might happen : 


‘It is conceivable that a change in social organisation may 
alter the incidence of the disease of economic egotism without 
weakening its virulence. Ifa condition of something approach- 
ing full employment were established, both the power and the 
responsibilities of organised labour would be greatly increased. 
It might abuse the former and ignore the latter. Poisons do 
not cease to be poisons because transferred from the list of 
luxuries to that of articles in general demand. A redistribution 
of wealth which merely substituted for a small number of large 
injections of these toxins a large number of small ones would 
not in itself be tidings of great joy.’ 
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Equality of Sacrifice. A little consideration shows that 
this is an illusion. Qne person may be highly gifted and 
very sensitive : he may have a great deal to lose. Another 
may be little endowed and insensitive and have little to 
lose. 

Equality of Punishment. Here again sensitiveness 
varies greatly. A person like Falder in Galsworthy’s 
‘Justice’ suffers the torments of the damned from a 
punishment an old lag could do on his head. 

Equal Pay for Women. Women, by age-long adaptation, 
excel in housework. The unmarried woman teacher is 
economically better off than the man teacher. Equal pay 
for women with men would mean great economic inferiority 
for the married man and his wife and children. 

Equality of Opportunity. In the name of this principle, 
examinations became almost the sole means of qualifying 
for a very wide range of employment. Yet Samuel Butler 
pointed out : ‘ We can examine only in respect of the more 
superficial qualities or acquirements. We cannot examine 
for temper, patience, sagacity, daring, or any of the more 
vital and deeper characteristics.’ And Sir Francis Young- 
husband wrote : 


‘Whence comes this faith in examinations we know not. 
But there is the noxious growth and, as it increases, faith in 
men diminishes. Instead of trusting to the lower grades to 
fit themselves for the higher and to the higher to exercise their 
judgment in selecting the best from among the lower, the 
deadening system of examinations is resorted to. Whatever a 
man does outside the examination-room counts for nothing in 
comparison with what he does inside it. In political life, in 
business and in sport, men are trusted to qualify themselves 
for the higher positions and the leaders are trusted to make 
proper selections among their juniors and followers. But in 
both civil and military administration, examinations have 
established their hold, and initiative and self-reliance are 
strangled in a man.’ 


Equality of opportunity has been specially sought to 
be applied to children. The attempts ignore variety in 
heredity, environment, and upbringing. In our organised 
education we have sacrificed chitdren to convenience of 
administration. The Education Act of 1902, creating 
many secondary schools, raised the issue of ages in the 
various types of school. Before this, it was possible to 
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have a school ranging from infants up to university 
entrance, so that pupils passed up by attainment in their 
classes. The Spens Report enunciated the dogma that 
the erbitrary age of 11 determined the secondary school. 
Yet Mr Hugh Lyon has said, ‘ The imposition of a fixed 
age-limit, which often bears little relation to the mental 
age of the boy or girl concerned, is educationally indefen- 
sible. I do not know of any responsible teacher in the 
field of grammar-school education who supports it.’ The 
Education Act of 1944, instead of recruiting more teachers 
and reducing the size of classes so that pupils could be 
dealt with more individually, raised the age of compulsory 
attendance to 15. By this time it had become an adminis- 
trative necessity to have an examination for admission to 
grammar, technical, and selective schools. The nature of 
the examination was determined on the theory of equal 
opportunity: children must not score by having been at 
a better school and having been better taught. The 
attempt was made to exclude knowledge as far as possible 
and to ascertain the (abstract) intelligence of the children. 
It was not noticed that this imposed a heavy handicap on 
the abler and better-educated children. The tests are 
done against time and therefore the slow but intelligent 
candidate is handicapped: as one candidate said, ‘ If you 
want to get through, you mustn’t stop to think.’ The 
entrance examination insensibly passed by force of num- 
bers from being a qualifying examination into being a 
competition for admission and the seriousness of its results 
is greatly increased. 

In the name of equality, the Education Act of 1944 
abolished primary departments attached to grammar 
schools. One result was a great influx into private schools. 
Another was that children who had travelled from villages 
to the primary department of a grammar school and were 
able to pass the test of admission to the grammar school 
proper, were succeeded by children compelled to attend 
village schools and unable to pass the test. 

In the tests, school records and interviews were depre- 
cated on the ground that they sinned against equality of 
opportunity. On one day, or at most three days, at the 
completely arbitrary age of ten plus, it is decided whether 
a child will be admitted to a grammar school and there- 
fore whether it will ultimately proceed to a university. 
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Mr. B. Morris, Director of the National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England, pointing out that the 
difference of a mark or two frequently settles this issue, said 
‘ There can be no justification for giving radically different 
types of education to children whose appearance in one type 
of school or another is decided by little more than a toss-up.’ 
Transfers on experience in the schools from one type of 
school to another are very few. 

In the running of the schools, equality of opportunity 
leads to results like the following : 


‘ A father, finding his small son making very heavy weather 
with his arithmetic homework, discovered that the boy had 
not grasped the principles involved. He spent some time 
explaining these and then left the boy to do his homework. 
The boy had then no real difficulty. Later, the schoolmaster 
concerned asked the father if he had been helping his son with 
his homework and the father told what had happened. The 
master said, ‘“‘ The boy’s work has greatly improved, but I 
wish you hadn’t helped him: it isn’t fair to the boy whose 
parents can’t or don’t help their children.” ’ 


But, it may be said, even if we admit that in the name 
of equality children have been sacrificed to convenience of 
administration, has not our nationalised system of educa- 
tion insisted on self-expression ? The answer is that this 
campaign for self-expression has been misconceived. When 
children are young and are subconsciously recapitulating 
the experience of early human society, they want to know 
the experience of other and older people and conform : it 
is at the higher end of the age-scale that variety and non- 
conformity are to be sought. The inspectorate of schools 
is of course susceptible to fashion and in recent time has 
imposed self-expression. Lord Crawford has testified that 
the result has been people ‘ remote from the real stream of 
life, weak, fashionable, and infertile. Before they have 
disciplined minds and mastered tools, they are taught to 
‘“‘express themselves,’’ though they have nothing to 
express, by teachers who too often learned only to teach 
others to teach.’ 

The growing point in individuation is when the indi- 
vidual discovers that he is good at something. Hence in 
education it is very desirable that the pupil should have as 
wide a range of experiences as practicable whilst grinding 
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at things that will be of use to him later. After the 
Education Act of 1944 was passed, it was announced that 
there were to be three types of secondary school, the 
grammar, the technical, and the modern, and these were 
to enjoy parity of esteem. This planning was announced 
before curricula or methods of selection for the different 
types of school had been thought out. A high educational 
authority has said that there are no technical secondary 
schools of the type contemplated. The parity of esteem, 
of course, could not be commanded. I had hoped that 
practical effect would be given to the fact that some 
clever children cannot express themselves adequately 
through words or arithmetical symbols ; but in fact no 
method of finding such children has been produced and 
the tests for admission to junior departments of technical 
schools is the same as for grammar and selective schools. 

What ought to be done? Let us go back to the time 
when one and the same school provided education from 
‘infancy’ up to university. Here there was no hiatus 
between ‘ infant department,’ ‘ primary department,’ and 
‘secondary department ’ and no call for arbitrary tests at 
arbitrary ages for admission. Surely there is much in 
favour of a ‘comprehensive’ school. To the objection 
that the head could not know his boys in a school so large, 
the answer is that the schools as at present organised are 
too large for this and that the comprehensive school can 
be divided into houses and the headships of these could 
provide promotion for staff which is badly needed. The 
great advantage of the comprehensive school would be that, 
while a large number of subjects would not be pursued at 
the same time, it would be possible for young people to 
become acquainted in course with a variety of subjects 
and thus have opportunity to discover aptitude. In France 
philosophy is taught in school; in this country a young 
person does not know whether to pursue philosophy unless 
he risks the unknown at a university. Another great 
advantage in the comprehensive school would be the 
possibility of rapid transfer of pupils from subjects for 
which they proved unsuited to suitable ones. 

Another contemporary obstacle to the principle of 
individuation is the craze for specialisation. A minister of 
state who is also the head of a large business recently 
declared that he would have none but specialists working 
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under him. Now Mr T.S. Eliot has pointed out that it is 
our experiencing different poets that enables us to judge 
poetry. This principle is of greatly wider extension. In 
the eighteenth century Dr Percival, founder of the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society, said : 


‘A variety in the pursuits of knowledge seems to be con- 
ducive to the growth and vigour of our several faculties ; for 
the activity of the mind, like that of the body, is increased by 
multiplying and diversifying its exercises. By an unwearied 
application to one branch of learning a man may perhaps 
become proficient in it, but the less confined his views are, the 
more easy and secure will be his attainments. The sciences 
elucidate one another.’ * 


History shows that the vast majority of inventions of 
fundamental character have been made by amateurs and 
on the borders of specialised subjects. Extension of educa- 
tion has created such pressure for admission to universities 
that children specialise from the age of fifteen and from this 
age may go on learning more and more about less and less. 

There can be no doubt that children are immensely 
stimulated by doing real work. A year or two ago in 
Cambridgeshire it was sought to prohibit even older 
school-children from delivering newspapers. The grand- 
motherly argued that it affected their health. A boy 
wrote to a local newspaper saying, * Yes, it does affect the 
health : before delivering newspapers I was in poor health ; 
now I feel on top of the world.’ On another line, a girl 
wrote that her parents were badly off and it was a great 
joy to her to be able to help them: was she not learning 
something as valuable as any she could learn in school ? 
Similarly, it was sought to prohibit schoolchildren being 
allowed to save potatoes from rotting in the ground. But 
surely it was an ideal ‘ project’ : helping the community, 
earning money, having the responsibility of using it wisely. 
Margaret Macmillan found that the children in the West 
Highlands, who had to help in the work of life, were ahead 
of the children in the rest of Scotland in their bookwork. 
The decline in Italian art took place when the incentives 
of apprenticeship were replaced by the academicism of the 
school of art. Boys in choir schools, giving half their time 
to real singing, win more ordinary scholarships in proportion 





* Quoted by McLachlan, *‘ Warrington Academy,’ p. 126. 
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to their numbers than boys in ordinary academic schools. 
One of the main authors of the raising of the school-leaving 
age, Mr Chuter Ede, when he became Home Secretary, dis- 
covered that one of the causes of juvenile delinquency is 
the thwarting of the hereditary tendency to be doing real 
work, Why should not a boy at school who wants to be 
a painter and decorator be allowed to go for a period or 
two to a practising painter and decorator ? Why should 
not a child, before it leaves school, go into two or three 
different workshops and get the feel of different jobs before 
settling on one of them and then, after having taken a job, 
return to school for periods? There could thus be a 
gradual and beneficial transition ‘from the world of the 
school to the school of the world.’ 

Games ought not to be compulsory. I was shocked 
when a leading business man told me that he would not 
have anyone in his office who was not good at games. 
Surely there have been many excellent people who have 
not liked games. 

The thwarting of hereditary need to be doing real work 
brought about by keeping children in school against the 
grain is supported by compulsory military service and 
largely explains the increase in crime. Even out of the 
army nowadays nearly everybody has to undergo courses 
of orthodox ‘training.’ Obviously, if the orthodox 
training happens to be at all wrong, the error is propagated 
at compound interest. We have only to use the phrase ‘ a 
trained poet’ to see that the highest values cannot be 
imparted and may be suppressed by training. Mr Walter 
Elliot pointed out that the safeguard offered to doctors 
under the national health service of being tried by their 
peers means that orthodoxy is put in power over hetero- 
doxy and progress imperilled. What, asked Mr Elliot, 
would have happened if Shaw’s new kind of plays had been 
at the mercy of a committee of orthodox playwrights ? 

Behind and below this prevalent opposition to individua- 
tion is the herd instinct. It is this that is the cause of the 
class war, the party system, feminism, and so on. It is 
responsible for the fact that in a time of great economic 
stringency we are annually spending 800m. l. on burning 
leaves and inhaling and exhaling the smoke, 778m. I. on 
turning food into a narcotic drug and drinking it, and 
600m. /. on gambling on chances that are exceedingly 
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remote, and insisting that these expenses must be reckoned 
for in the assessment of wages—with the result, of course, 
that our products are too dear to sell adequately. These 
accepted herd habits affect, of course, the outlook on life. 
For example, so powerful is the convention in favour of 
alcoholic drinks, in spite of the scientific facts, that any 
mention of drinking alcohol is treated as being excrucia- 
tingly funny. You have only to say ‘ one for the road’ or 
‘pub’ or ‘local’ and gales of girlish laughter sweep 
through the assembly. 

By great conventions society is divided into two nations, 
by far the larger that reads too little and wrongly, and a 
small but culturally dominant one that reads too much. 
As hinted above, our learning is identified with book- 
learning. Yet Seneca, even in his time, said that a multi- 
tude of books distracts the mind. Emerson said, ‘ Our 
libraries overload our wit.’ If our educational system 
were right, the creative writers in recent times would have 
been graduates with first class honours in English. The 
contrary is the case. Mr Hugh McDiarmid pointed out 
the other day that the universities have contributed little 
or nothing to the arts. 


The tendency to mass culture is of course greatly 
enhanced by newspapers, wireless, and television. All 
must follow what is popular. We ask, ‘ What is the done 
thing ?’ ‘ What is the received view?’ ‘ What do they 
do elsewhere ?’ As the dough has increased in quantity, 
the real leaven has become less and less effective. 


R. F. Ratrray. 
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MASS-SLAUGHTER AS A DETERRENT 


WEAPONS of mass destruction serve as a deterrent to 
wars. That is all to the good so far as the wars are those 
of aggression. It is not so good when they are wars in 
resistance to aggression. Wars of the latter kind cannot 
be dispensed with or left out of account. We may call 
them by a variety of names, police measures, the imposi- 
tion of sanctions, the collective enforcement of security, or 
what not; but they remain fundamentally wars. The 
pity of it is that the deterrent influence may be greater in 
the one kind of war than in the other, and the kind in 
which it is the greater is one in which a deterrent is not 
so much to be desired. 

The prospect of being slaughtered en masse cannot but 
be a deterrent to engaging in hostilities. It must always 
be so. It must be so more than ever to-day, when the 
means of destruction are so much vastly greater than 
they have ever been. Well and good if the result is to 
deter the aggressor from striking. But what if he does 
strike ? The effect may then be to make the nations who 
should rush to man civilisation’s wall hesitate to do so. 
It is only human nature to be slow to intervene when the 
price may be such a grievous one to have to pay. 


DEMOCRATIC AND POLICE STATES 


Now the deterrent influence in question is, unfor- 
tunately, likely to be greater in a democratic than in a 
dictatorial State. In a State of the latter kind the junta 
in power can take good care that people are unaware of 
the possible dangers which they may have to face, and can 
also disregard any popular feeling in this matter if those 
dangers are nevertheless appreciated by the citizens. In 
a free State the government is not in an equally free 
position either to suppress the truth about the possible 
consequences of a resort to arms or to ignore public 
opinion if the people become apprehensive about them. 

Another difference between conditions in the one kind 
of State and the other is that the government of a free 
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country will always regard itself as being under an obliga- 
tion to take all possible steps to protect the people under 
its care by organising beforehand a system of passive as 
well as active defence, providing shelters, instituting a 
warning network, and enrolling the large body of helpers 
who will be needed in various capacities to cope with the 
inevitable consequences of attacks from the air upon 
crowded centres of population. In a totalitarian State 
such precautionary measures tend to be neglected until it 
is too late. In Germany they were seriously taken in 
hand only after our air raids began ; Goering had assured 
the people that not a single enemy bomb would be allowed 
to fall even upon the Ruhr, the most exposed region of 
Germany. In Italy nothing was done. Milan, Turin, 
and Genoa were still not organised for passive defence 
when they were raided in the autumn of 1942. 

The population of a free country is thus more likely 
to have been made aware of the dangers which interven- 
tion in a war—not, perhaps, directly affecting the country 
itself—may create than is the population of a totalitarian 
State. The result is that the deterrent constituted by the 
possible consequences of participation in the hostilities is 
a stronger influence in the former type of country than in 
the latter. 


The Road to Munich 


But, it may be asked, what reason is there for thinking 
that a democratic State’s rulers, however solicitous for 
their people’s welfare, will shirk an honourable obligation 
to assist the victim of aggression out of fear of the danger 
to their own country ? What reason is there for supposing, 
in particular, that the menace from the air will influence 
their decision and incline them to a policy of appeasement 
rather than of resistance ? Alas! there is only too much 
reason, too much ground for fearing that the champions 
of freedom may hesitate to take their weapons from the 
wall in just such a situation. The evidence is to be found 
in what happened in the Abyssinian crisis of 1935, in the 
Rhineland crisis of 1936, and, most abundantly of ail, in 
the Czechoslovakian crisis of 1938. The story of the last 
crisis is particularly instructive, but there had been a 
hardly less significant incident in the first crisis. In the 
autumn of 1935 our fleet evacuated the Grand Harbour at 
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Malta and moved to a less convenient anchorage at Alex- 
andria—and the reason for the move was our fear of a 
possible air attack if Italy should be stung by the imposi- 
tion of sanctions into declaring war. We might have 
been inclined to take a stronger line in the crisis about 
Abyssinia if we had been less afraid of Italy’s Caproni 
bombers. So, too, we might have given a less chilly 
reception to M. Flandin’s appeal for support in the crisis 
of 1936 if we had not been suffering from an attack of 
‘ jitters,’ largely due to Hitler’s disclosure of the year 
before that Germany had already achieved parity with us 
in the air. More resolute Anglo-French action in that 
juncture would probably have changed the whole course 
of history since then. 

For some years we had had dinned into our ears the 
appalling calamities that would be our portion in a future 
war. In the Fouse of Commons on Nov. 10, 1932, Mr 
Baldwin spoke of the terrors that would fall upon the 
earth, of the wiping out of European civilisation, of the 
apocalyptic wrath to come. His speech made a profound 
impression upon the House and the country. An indirect 
result of it, or at any rate of the state of feeling which it 
expressed so eloquently, may have been the Oxford 
Union’s resolution in the following February: ‘ That this 
House refuses to fight for King and country.’ The resolu- 
tion was a shameful one, even if not quite so bad as that 
for which the Union of French School Teachers voted in 
convention at Lille in July 1936; it said, ‘The German 
Army constitutes a danger but not a greater danger than 
the French Army,’ and ‘ We can recover from slavery, 
perhaps, but not from war.’* Mr Baldwin repeated his 
warning in the Commons on May 22, 1935. ‘I tell the 
House,’ he said, ‘ that I have been made almost physically 
sick to think that I and my friends, and the statesmen in 
every country in Europe, two thousand years after Our 
Lord was crucified, should be spending our time thinking 
how we can get the mangled bodies of children to the 
hospitals and how we can keep the poison gas from going 
down the throats of the people.’ 





* Quoted by Professor Edward Meade Earle in his article on ‘ National 
Power and World Order’ in *‘ Foundations for World Order,’ Denver, 1949, 
p. 147. 
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Two Wrong Assumptions 


We know now, being wise with the wisdom that comes 
after the event, that there were two very dubious assump- 
tions in such warnings, of which Mr Baldwin was by no 
means the only mouthpiece. They were that in the next 
war, and it was clearly envisaged as another war with 
Germany, the enemy would rely on the strategic air 
offensive (together with submarine warfare) to defeat this 
country, and that in that offensive he would make use of 
poison gas. Actually, pre-war Germany, planned to win 
with her powerful army, to which her air force was only a 
subsidiary arm, for use in close co-operation with armoured 
forces on the ground, and she had clearly not set much 
store by strategic air action; if she had, she would have 
had a Bomber Command, as we had from 1936 onwards. 
And she had a sickening experience of the use of gas in 
the earlier war, when she bitterly regretted having initiated 
that mode of warfare in the spring of 1915. All the 
German army leaders were strongly opposed to any 
repetition of the experiment, even, as was shown at the 
Nuremberg trial, in the direst extremity of the war when 
the use of gas was urged by Goebbels and other Nazi 
chiefs. Germany’s order of battle was, in fact, one 
conceived on comparatively orthodox lines and the idea 
that a war could be decided by anything short of victory 
on the ground, supplemented by underwater action, was 
entirely foreign to her military way of thinking. 

We were unaware, though we need not have been, of 
these facts then. We had the danger of massive air 
attacks in our minds more prominently than anything 
else in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
war. Even Mr Churchill, more prescient that most people 
in those days, referred to the danger more than once. In 
a memorandum which he prepared for the Air Defence 
Research Committee in July 1935, he expressed his appre- 
hension that the Germans might try to burn down London 
or other great cities. ‘There is always tiie ugly possi- 
bility,’ he wrote, ‘ that those in authority in Germany may 
believe that it would be possible to beat a nation to its 
knees in a very few months, or even weeks, by violent 
aerial mass attacks.’* He spoke in a similar strain in 
the House of Commons on more than one occasion. 





* The memorandum is quoted in ‘ The Gathering Storm,’ 1948, p. 119. 
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The Crisis of 1938 


The catastrophe which an air attack would mean for 
this country was magnified all the more because we 
credited the Germans with the possession of an air strength 
which far surpassed that of which they actually disposed. 
How exaggerated, and how widely different, the estimates 
were can be seen in the Parliamentary debates of the years 
just before the war. The Germans never had the tens of 
thousands of first-line aircraft which many people in this 
country—and some in the United States too—thought 
that they had. In actual fact the comparatively modest 
figure of 3,000 aircraft which Field Marshal Kesselring 
gave at the Nuremberg trial as Germany’s first-line strength 
in 1939 was not a very material understatement. The 
truth is that we were very much at sea on this subject. 

It is not surprising that by the time of the Czecho- 
slovak crisis in 1938 we had reached a state of mind in 
which the involvement of this country in war presented 
itself as almost the height of human folly. Our Govern- 
ment was essentially one of peace. Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain was a statesman in the tradition of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and in any case he believed then and even some months 
later that there would be no war. He told the Lobby 
correspondents of the Press on March 9, 1939, that ‘ Europe 
was settling down to a period of tranquillity and the 
Government was therefore contemplating the possibility 
of a general limitation of armaments.’ Peace at any price 
may not have been our policy, but avoidance of war was 
certainly the number one priority at that time. Hitler 
took advantage of that fact, but in the end he was misled. 
He believed our ambassador’s, Sir Nevile Henderson’s, 
unguarded and unauthorised assurance that ‘ Great Britain 
would not think of risking one sailor or soldier for Czecho- 
slovakia.’ Henderson, says Sir Lewis Namier, ‘ helped 
to baulk whatever feeble attempts were made to stand up 
to Hitler.’ * 

Sir Walford Selby, our ambassador in Portugal, was 
in London at the time of the crisis in the autumn of 1938. 
‘Competent friends of mine,’ he says, ‘impressed upon 
me the danger that was awaiting us from the German Air 
Force unless Mr Chamberlain could succeed in reaching 





* ‘In the Nazi Era,’ 1952, pp. 161, 162. 
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some accommodation with Hitler in regard to Czecho- 
slovakia.’ * His testimony is supported by what Mr 
Churchill himself said in a minute which he sent to the 
Chief of the Air Staff on Oct. 7, 1941. In the minute he 
deprecated the tendency to be over-optimistic about the 
air offensive and warned the Air Staff against putting 
their claims too high. ‘ Before the war,’ the minute went 
on, ‘ we were greatly misled by the pictures they painted 
of the destruction that would be brought about by air 
raids. This is illustrated by the fact that 250,000 beds 
were actually provided for air-raid casualties, never more 
than 6,000 being required. This picture of destruction 
was so exaggerated that it depressed the statesmen 
responsible for the pre-war policy and played a definite 
part in the desertion of Czechoslovakia in August 1938.’ + 


The New Weapons 

If the Government and people of this country were 
obsessed in 1938 by the idea of the disastrous damage 
which hostile air action would inflict upon us _ then, 
they have still more reason to entertain fears to-day. 
The danger is far greater now than then. New weapons 
of colossal potency have been added to the armoury of 
war. ‘ To-day,’ said President Eisenhower in a speech at 
Minneapolis on June 10, 1953, ‘twenty-five aircraft 
equipped with modern weapons can in a single attack visit 
upon an enemy as much explosive violence as was hurled 
at Germany by our entire air effort throughout four years 
of World War II.’ The effect cannot but be to increase 
enormously the load of human suffering which total war 
will heap upon the belligerent countries. Death, mutila- 
tion, disease and the seeds of it, which may persist to 
generations unborn, may be the lot of their unfortunate 
peoples and especially the town-dwellers. The prospect 
is truly a frightful one to contemplate. 

The tragedies which were enacted at Hamburg, Dres- 
den, Tokyo, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki may be surpassed 
in horror by those which would be staged in many a great 
city in a future war. The area of devastation would be 
far more extensive, the chance of escape far less, the toll 





* * Diplomatic Twilight,’ 1953, p. 100. 
t+ The minute is quoted by Sir Winston Churchil! in ‘ The Grand Alliance,’ 
1950, p. 451. 
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of human life much greater. A third world war, if it 
came, Mr Churchill said at the Pilgrims’ Dinner in London 
on Feb. 14, 1952, would begin with ‘ horror of a kind and 
on a scale never dreamed of before by human beings.’ 
‘ Indescribable torments ’ would fall in increasing measure 
on the whole civilian population of the globe. It is 
natural, and commendable, that statesmen should be 
reluctant to expose to such ordeals the peoples entrusted 
to their care. A similar reluctance will not be felt, at any 
rate in the same degree, by the rulers of a totalitarian 
State. The latter will not hesitate to embark upon 
aggression if it is in the interest of the reigning junta and 
they will be indifferent to the possible consequences for 
their own unhappy subjects. If they do decide upon 
aggression the nations who stand for the rule of law will 
have the choice between going to war with the aggressors 
and appeasing them. The scales are weighted against the 
nations who find themselves faced with so momentous a 
decision. Which is worse, a massacre or a Munich ? 
That is the question that will have to be answered. We 
know what the answer was in 1938, and we have not seen 
the last of the Munichs. 


Some Suggestions 


That, it will be said, may well be true, but what can 
be done about it ? Several things can be done. One of 
them is that the common assumption—it is a common 
assumption, endorsed in high quarters—that the use of 
massively destructive arms is clearly advantageous to the 
peace-desiring nations who have set their faces against 
aggression and disadvantageous to the expansionist nations 
who maintain great armaments to back their policy, 
should be re-examined. From what has been written 
above it is evident that in certain circumstances this 
assumption is open to challenge. It is not, in fact, true 
without qualification that the weapons which are in ques- 
tion are in all cases a safeguard for the preservation of 
peace, that they and they alone stand in the way of a Red 
tidal-wave that would submerge the free world, and that 
it would be suicidal for the democratic States to forgo the 
use of them. It is a question of the balancing of two 
imponderables, and no one can be certain where the 
advantage lies. As between ourselves and Russia, in 
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particular, there is a good deal to be said for the suggestion 
that ‘ Russia is the least profitable bombing target in the 
world and Britain is the best.’* If the free nations had a 
positive or virtual monopoly of the weapons of mass 
destruction, they would be sacrificing an advantageous 
asset, no doubt, if they agreed not to use the weapons, but 
the probability seems to be that they have in fact no such 
monopoly any longer. 

In any case, it is by no means as certain as it is taken 
in certain quarters to be that the weapons in question will 
be used as a matter of course in a future war, at all events 
against centres of population. It is not impossible that 
they may not be used at all when it comes to the point. 
We know that in the Korean conflict majority opinion on 
the United Nations side was steadily opposed to resort to 
the most devastating of them whenever, as happened more 
than once, use of them was suggested. A similar influence 
would be exerted more strongly still in a war in western 
Europe, where the Allies’ cities would be particularly 
exposed to an enemy riposte. And if such weapons are 
not brought into use by the United Nations command, 
which will be preponderantly strong in them, use of them 
is not likely to be initiated by the other side. For that 
reason, if for no other, and there are many other reasons, 
the United Nations Organisation is worthy of preservation 
at all costs. It will serve as a brake, in a way not foreseen 
in 1945, upon individual action which might lead to the 
destruction of civilisation itself. 

Another thing that can be done is to try to tone down 
a little the picture of appalling disaster which a future war 
may produce, to make the colours a little less lurid, to 
give up the evidently popular pursuit of trying to scare 
us all out of our wits. The sensational forecasts that are 
sometimes made may lead, as they led before, to a Munich. 
It is not suggested that the dangers should be minimised 
or ignored; it is merely that they should be seen and 
presented in the proper perspective. They have become a 
little out of focus. Blood-curdling prophecies that the 
war of to-morrow will be catastrophic in its horrors, that 
inhabited regions of the earth will be turned into deserts, 





* Sir Charles Petrie, ‘ Armaments and Policy,’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
April 1951, p. 156. 
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that the civilian death-roll will be without parallel in 
history, that we shall all be electrocuted, vaporised, 
cremated alive, are, after all, no more than guess-work. 
And the forecast that all this destruction will be the work 
of giant bombers, using the new instruments of war, is 
challengeable also. 

Poor air power! It is too often cast for the role of 
villain of the piece. Even in the last war our strategic 
air offensive against Germany presented itself to a dis- 
tinguished British military writer as ‘ devastation and 
terrorisation unrivalled since the invasion of the Seljuks,’ 
as ‘appalling slaughterings which would have disgraced 
Attila,’ as ‘Mongoloid destructiveness.’ * Another 
eminent authority has called strategic bombing the 
‘most brutal of all forms of warfare.’+ Is it? And is 
General Fuller’s full-blooded indictment really justified ? 
Surely there is some lack of balanced judgment here ? If 
these things can be said of what Anglo-American air power 
did to Germany, how on earth is one to find words to 
describe fittingly what German land power did to Russia ? 
In western Europe the air operations were of major 
importance. On Germany’s eastern front they were of 
no importance at all; the war there was fought out by 
ground forces. In Germany the American Bombing 
Survey found that 3,600,000 houses were destroyed or 
heavily damaged in the air raids and 7,500,000 people 
made homeless. In Russia, according to evidence sub- 
mitted to the Nuremberg Tribunal, 6,000,000 buiidings 
were destroyed and 25,000,000 people made homeless. And 
there was no comparison between the civilian casualties 
in Germany and in Russia. Some 305,000 civilians were 
killed in the air raids on Germany (in Japan the figure was 
330,000, in Britain a little more than 60,000). In Russia 
at least 6,000,000 civilians were killed.{ The not uncom- 
mon assumption that it is air power which has wiped out 
the distinction, recognised by the other arms of war, 
between combatants and non-combatants, for the purpose 





* Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, * The Second World War,’ 1948, pp. 222, 
228, 317. 

¢ Captain Cyril Falls, ‘The Second World War,’ 1948, p. 69. 

¢ D. J. Dallin, ‘ The Real Soviet Russia,’ 1947, p. 288; Ivan Krylov, 
* Soviet Staff Officer,’ 1951, p. 285. 
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of the application to them of warlike violence, needs 
reconsideration. 

But even if the reality is as bad as the prophets of im- 
pending woe would have us believe, brooding about it in 
anticipation can serve no useful purpose when all the pre- 
cautions that can be taken in the shape of measures of 
active and passive defence have been taken. If the 
bellicose nations would do the brooding, that would be all 
to the good ; but we are not of their company. For us, 
fearful thinking may be an even greater mistake than 
wishful thinking. 

J. M. SpaicHT. 





( 445 ) 
Art. 3.—POLITICS AND WINE. 


THE late Sir Richard Lodge, sometime President of the 
Royal Historical Society, used to say that when he was 
Professor of Modern History at Glasgow in the nineties of 
last century it was in Scotland generally possible to tell a 
host’s politics from the wine he gave his guests to drink 
after dinner: if he was a Liberal he would provide Port, 
but if he was a Tory he would produce Claret. That 
tradition still lingers on, or at any rate did until a very 
recent date, for I myself remember dining with one of the 
City Companies about twenty years ago, and when the 
wine came round after dinner my host said to the servant, 
‘My guest is a Jacobite,’ whereupon I was at once given 
Claret without any further question being asked. Further 
south, it is not uninteresting to note that at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, a college with a strong Jacobite 
tradition, the Claret has always been greatly superior to 
the Port. 

In connection with Sir Richard Lodge’s statement it 
must, of course, be remembered that there was always 
more Claret than Port drunk in Scotland; the same is 
true of Ireland, and to-day it is possible to get good Claret, 
if one knows where to find it, in Cork, Limerick, and 
Galway. It is easier, perhaps, to get it in those towns 
than in Dublin, which has always been very much under 
the shadow of England, while the ports of the south and 
west have a centuries’ old connection with France. How 
close was this connection can be gauged from a letter 
written from Bordeaux on July 9, 1720, by the Marshal 
Duke of Berwick to his son the Duke of Liria, in which he 
says, ‘If you really are going to Ireland, you can return 
here by sea. Boats come daily from Cork, especially in 
October.’ Often, no doubt, these vessels went out laden 
with wine from Bordeaux and returned with some recruits 
for the Irish Brigade which was serving under the Lilies 
of the French King. For the vast majority of Irishmen 
Paris, not Dublin, was the capital of Ireland in the 
eighteenth century, and it is therefore not surprising that 
they should have shown a preference for the wines of 
France. 

In the Highlands of Scotland there was also a close con- 
nection with France during the first half of the eighteenth 
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century, and it is not too much ’o say that one of the ways 
in which the memory of the ‘ auld alliance ’ was kept alive 
was by the drinking of Claret. Edward King in his 
*Munimenta Antiqua’ has left it on record that at Castle 
Dounie the famous—or infamous—Lord Lovat was in the 
habit of regaling his more distinguished guests with Claret 
and French cooking, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he was in that respect exceptional among the High- 
land chieftains of the day. It was the same with Brandy, 
and the ease with which Bonnie Prince Charlie was able 
to secure it in the most remote districts during his wander- 
ings after Culloden proves that it must have been imported 
upon a considerable scale to be obtainable in the wilds of 
the Western Highlands and in the Isles. 

Ireland, that is to say the Celtic Ireland, not Dublin of 
the Ascendancy, was Jacobite, and so were the Scottish 
Highlands : in these circumstances it is surely not fanciful 
to see a connection between the political views they pro- 
fessed and the wine which they drank. France was the 
country in which so many of their fellow-countrymen were 
exiles and Bordeaux was in France. Port came in with 
the Whigs, and, like their principles, its flavour appealed 
only to a limited circle in Ireland and Scotland. So the 
tradition lingered until the time of Sir Richard Lodge, and 
even to-day it is not wholly extinct although Ireland is an 
independent republic and the Scottish Highlanders are 
loyal subjects of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. 

It is, however, not only in Ireland and Scotland that a 
connection can be traced between what men thought and 
what men drank : the history of England too affords many 
examples, though of a somewhat different nature, of the 
inter-action of politics and wine—indeed the drinking 
habits of the English people have frequently been affected 
by the political situation of the day, especially as it con- 
cerned relations with foreign Powers. The policy of the 
English government has more than once influenced the 
English palate, and instances of this are to be found at a 
very early date. 

There is evidence that wine was made in Britain in 
Roman times, possibly from grapes grown on the slopes of 
Purley and Caterham in Surrey. It was probably not a 
very good wine, just a vin ordinaire, and the richer members 
of the community would import something much better 
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from Italy or Gaul. This cultivation of the grape con- 
tinued right down to Norman times and even later, for the 
records of the expenses of Warwick Castle mention pay- 
ment to women for several days in the year for gathering 
the grapes in the vineyard at the castle, and the Vinum 
de Ledebure, or Ledbury, had its reputation in medieval 
days. Then there was the native Mead, which had enjoyed 
great popularity ever since Anglo-Saxon times, if not from 
a still earlier date. What killed the industry seems to have 
been the closer connection with the Continent which was 
established in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

First of all there was the importation of German wines, 
for it was then that Hock made its first appearance on the 
English market, and Mr Dennis Wheatley has advanced 
the theory that the name was derived from the village of 
Hockheim, which is situated on the right bank of the River 
Main close to its confluence with the Rhine, probably 
because it was easier than most foreign words for English 
people to pronounce. However that may be, the generic 
term for German wines in the Middle Ages was Rhenish, 
and in Norman and Plantagenet times they were drunk in 
considerable quantity. In these circumstances it was 
naturally a matter of great concern to the consumer when 
there was any interruption in the supply of Rhenish. 
Indeed, on one occasion Alderman Sir Henry Picard, 
Master of the Vintners Company, fitted out some ships 
at his own expense and cleared the North Sea of the pirates 
who were interfering with the wine trade. So powerful 
were the importers of wine in those days that in 1363, 
when Edward III dined in the Vintners’ Hall, he brought 
with him no fewer than four other kings, namely John II 
of France, who had been captured three years before at 
Poitiers; David II of Scotland, son of the victor of 
Bannockburn ; Waldemar IV of Denmark, one of that 
country’s greatest rulers ; and Peter of Cyprus, who hoped 
for English aid to recover the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
There is, it may be added, to this day a tablet in the 
Vintners’ Hall to mark the historic occasion. 

Then, secondly, there was the competition of French 
wines, for under the Plantagenets large areas of south-west 
France acknowledged the King of England, and Bordeaux 
itself was in English hands from 1152 to 1453. So it is no 
exaggeration to say that the production of wine in England 
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was killed by a policy which had for its basis the main- 
tenance of a strong foothold at the mouth of the Garonne 
and friendship with the German princes as a counterpoise 
to the dominance of France. 

What the English producer had had to face by way of 
competition before he was finally forced out of business 
can be estimated from some figures quoted by Lieut.-Col. 
G. R. Gayre in a recent work. ‘ We find,’ he says, ‘ that 
in the thirteenth century Gascon, Auxerre, France and 
Moselle wines were coming in at a rate of between 3d. and 
34d. a gallon. By the fourteenth century Gascon wine 
(which was 90 per cent. of our imports) was priced at 34d. 
a gallon, although in London in 1338 it went as high as 43d. 
Rhine wine at the same time cost from 6d. to ls. 2d.’ 
In comparison, Colonel Gayre goes on to say, Mead could 
hardly have been sold for less than 11d. a gallon, and was 
probably nearer ls. 6d. 

For the next two or three hundred years there were no 
notable changes in the drinking habits of the English 
people, and home-brewed ale and light wines formed their 
staple drink. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
however, politics once more took a hand and a transforma- 
tion in taste took place of which the effects can be traced 
down to the present day. The Revolution of 1688, by 
expelling the main line of the House of Stuart, severed the 
link which had for so long connected England and France ; 
and the resulting rivalry between the two countries was 
soon carried into the economic field, with consequences 
which were to prove disastrous to the English palate. 

In 1703 there was concluded the Methuen Treaty with 
Portugal, and from that date may be traced the rise of 
Port-drinking in England, which in due course was to 
result in the victory of Port over Claret and in the establish- 
ment of gout as a national infirmity. Between 1675 and 
1688 England had imported from France a yearly average 
of about 15,000 tuns of wine as compared with a mere 300 
tuns from Portugal, but when, after 1688, the French 
export was stopped by war the Portuguese imports rose to 
an annual figure of 9,459 tuns. The writing was already 
on the wall. In 1702, after five years of peace, the War 
of the Spanish Succession began, and the wine trade 
between France and England was again interrupted ; then, 
in the following year, came the Methuen Treaty. 
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Its object was two-fold—to give England a monopoly 
for her woollen goods in the Portuguese markets and to 
injure France by granting preferential duties to Portuguese 
wines, which were to be admitted at a third less duty than 
their French rivals. The treaty suited the governing 
classes of both countries. The great landowners of 
Portugal foresaw a rise in the price of their wines; the 
great landowners of England increased profits from their 
wool ; the merchants an active exchange ; and the shippers 
profitable freights. So Portugal proceeded to join England, 
Austria, and the Dutch in the war against France and 
Spain ; her soldiers in due course marched to their down- 
fall at Almansa; and the death-knell of light wines in 
England was sounded. Between 1704 and 1712 the 
importation of Port rose to a total of 118,908 tuns and a 
new habit had been acquired. Incidentally, the Methuen 
Treaty also dealt a heavy blow at the German wines, 
though the effect was not so immediately felt, for the 
importation of them fell from over 250,000 gallons in 1700 
to less than 28,000 in 1824. All the same, Claret fought 
a gallant, if losing, battle with Port throughout the whole 
of the eighteenth century, and, as we have seen, it held 
its ground in Ireland and Scotland. It should, however, 
be noted that the two- and three-bottle men of those 
days drank a wood, not a vintage, Port, and they drank 
it from smaller bottles than are used to-day. Further- 
more, even the connoisseur would appear to have had a 
sweeter tooth than his modern descendants, though this 
may have been due to the difficulty of procuring sugar, 
for there was to be a definite demand for the sweeter 
wines during the Second World War when sugar was again 
scarce. 

The difference between French and Portuguese wines 
may be held to be a mere question of taste, but the same 
age that witnessed the triumph of Port over Claret also 
saw the beginning of an orgy of spirit-drinking, the 
deleterious effects of which are indisputable. Dutch 
William brought with him the coarse habit of drinking 
gin, and it spread with lightning rapidity among the lower 
classes. Gin became so cheap that a tavern in South- 
wark could put up a notice, ‘ Drunk for 1d., Dead drunk 
for 2d. Clean straw for nothing.’ So great had the evil 
grown that by 1751 Carlyn Morris was writing in his 
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‘ Observations on the past Growth and present State of 
London ’ : 


‘The diminution of births set out from the time that the 
consumption of these liquors by the common people became 
enormous. ... As this consumption hath been continually in- 
creasing since that time, the amount of the births hath been 
continually diminishing. ...Can it be necessary to add to 
this shocking loss... the sickly state of such infants as are 
born, who with difficulty pass through the first stages of life 
and live very few of them to years of manhood ? ... Enquire 
from the several hospitals in this City, whether any increase 
of patients and of what sort, are daily brought under their 
eare ? They will all declare, increasing multitudes of dropsical 


and consumptive people arising from the effects of spirituous 
liquors.’ 


While the monarchy still stood with its powers 
unimpaired such a state of affairs would have been 
unthinkable, for the distillers of London had been in- 
corporated by Charles I and had been given a right of 
search within a radius of twenty-one miles. The distilling 
trade, however, was regarded as the great support of the 
landed interest which now controlled the country’s 
destinies, so the charter was over-ridden ; and to protect 
distillers from actions brought against them by the Distil- 
lers Company they were also freed from the statutory 
obligation to serve a seven years’ apprenticeship. Anyone 
was free to distil on giving notice to the Commissioners of 
Excise and paying the low excise duty, and anyone was 
free to retail spirits without the justices’ licence required 
from alehouse-keepers. So large vested interests were 
created, and Lord Hervey (or rather Samuel Johnson) 
could say in 1743 ‘ that the great fortunes recently made 
were to him a convincing proof that the trade of distilling 
was the most profitable of any now exercised in the kingdom 
except that of being broker to a Prime Minister.’ Against 
the vested interests the Whig oligarchy was impotent even 
had it wished to take action, and there is not the least 
evidence that it had any such desire. 

It is possible to hold one of several opinions concerning 
the political consequences of the Revolution of 1688, but 
there can be no denying the fact that it made drastic 
changes in the drinking habits of the English people. 

Four years after the conclusion of the Methuen Treaty 
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came the Union of England and Scotland, and the intro- 
duction of Port into the northern kingdom, to which 
allusion has already been made; and the two events were 
commemorated by contemporaries in the following verses : 


‘ Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his Claret good, 

** Let him drink Port!’ the English statesman cried. 
He drank the poison and his spirit died.’ 


For the rest of the eighteenth century the taste for Port 
continued to increase, and we find the Younger Pitt in 
1783 complaining that in Rheims—of all places—he could 
not get any wine that was even tolerable. Yet he was by 
no means insensible to the appeal of the French vineyards, 
for when he concluded his commercial treaty with France 
three years later it was agreed that a most-favoured-nation 
clause should be inserted by which the duties on French 
wines should be reduced to the level of those imposed upon 
the wines of Portugal. In spite of Pitt’s apparent distaste 
for it Champagne was beginning to acquire some popularity 
in England, though M. André Simon holds that it had been 
drunk in the days of Charles I, who ‘tasted sparkling 
Champagne before anybody had the chance of doing so in 
France. ...It was shipped in casks not long after the 
vintage ; it was bottled on arrival, corked down, and drunk 
in a semi-sparkling condition.’ What the effect might 
have been of Pitt’s reversal of the policy which had 
dictated the Methuen Treaty, and whether Claret might 
have regained the ground it had lost, is impossible to say, 
for hostilities supervened once more, and for the next 
twenty-two years France and Britain were at war, with 
the result that to all intents and purposes a whole genera- 
tion grew up knowing little or nothing of French wines ; 
nor was this all, for the men who served in the Peninsula 
became more than ever addicted to the products of Spain 
and Portugal, and their preferences remained unchanged 
when they returned home. 

During the reigns of George 1V and William IV and 
during the earlier part of the reign of Victoria there was 
little alteration in the pattern of English drinking. The 
number of people who habitually drank wine with their 
meals was, as it still is, comparatively limited, but there 


was a widespread demand for a glass or two of Port after 
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a meal; while when they wished to ring a change the 
early Victorians had a great variety of dark and rich after- 
dinner Sherries from which to choose, and there was, of 
course, always Madeira. Claret was almost completely out 
of fashion. Then, in 1860, came Mr Gladstone’s famous 
Budget in which he drastically reduced the duties on 
foreign wines, and in consequence there was soon a modifi- 
cation in the popular taste. 

The chief, and immediate, beneficiary was Champagne, 
on which the duty was now a mere 5d. a bottle. The age, 
too, was becoming democratic, and Champagne, with its 
gas and glitter, is pre-eminently the wine of democracy and 
the democratic statesman. What had, among other 
things, hitherto militated against any extensive consump- 
tion of Champagne in England was that it was sweet, and 
the Englishman’s tooth in those days would appear not to 
have been as sweet as that of his Continental neighbours. 
Canning was an exception, for on being asked his opinion 
of a bottle of dry Champagne, he declared, ‘The man 
who says he likes dry Champagne will say anything.’ 
In the sixties a drier Champagne than heretofore began to 
find its way on to English dinner-tables, and the success 
of the wine was assured. From then until the outbreak 
of the First World War it was the fashion, and the Naughty 
Nineties and the Edwardian era would have been un- 
thinkable without ‘bubbly,’ as it was affectionately 
termed. 

One other modification of taste in these matters calls 
for notice before we come to the effects of the First World 
War, and that was in the case of spirit-drinking. For very 
many years the only spirits consumed in England were 
Brandy by the upper classes and Gin by the lower; both 
Seotch Whisky and Irish Whiskey were unknown, and 
when the Victorian novelist wanted to portray his villain 
as drinking himself to death it was to Brandy that he sent 
him. ‘ Scatcherd has been drunk this week past,’ Trollope 
wrote of Sir Roger in ‘ Dr. Thorne’; ‘I am-told that he 
has taken over three gallons of Brandy.’ Yet by the end 
of the century, and certainly by 1914, Scotch and Irish 
had displaced Brandy save as a post-prandial liqueur, and 
it was exceedingly rare to hear anyone, who was not a 
sea-sick passenger, call for a Brandy with either water or 
soda. 
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The First World War wrought a transformation in the 
drinking habits of the English comparable only with that 
which was effected by the Methuen Treaty, and the reason 
is not far to seek. A leisured age, when one could linger 
over a bottle of wine, came to an end, and the quick drink 
—‘ something short ’—-became the order of the day. In 
these circumstances the Cocktail rapidly gained wide- 
spread popularity. Whether it originated in India or in 
the United States will probably long continue to be a 
matter of contention, but with the First World War it 
unquestionably became the rage all over Western Europe. 
Furthermore, for as Gin is the basis of most Cocktails, so 
Gin rose in the social scale, and it began to be consumed 
in increasing quantities and in various forms by fashionable 
young women whose mothers would have been horrified at 
the mere idea of it passing their own lips. 

Sherry, too, remained by no means unaffected by this 
change in public taste. Before 1914 the lighter and drier 
varieties were losing their appeal, and only a few survivors 
of an earlier generation still had a glass of Sherry and a 
biscuit in the middle of the morning; as an after-dinner 
wine the heavier brands still made an occasional appear- 
ance, but by and large the younger people were not 
drinking much Sherry in the opening years of the present 
century. The First World War gave an enormous impetus 
to the revival of Sherry as an apéritif, and in consequence 
it became the practice to serve it or a Cocktail in the 
drawing-room before lunch or dinner—a custom which was 
previously unknown and which is still frowned upon in the 
more old-fashioned households even to-day. The dominion 
of the ‘ short drink ’ in modern society was finally estab- 
lished by the institution of the Cocktail Party. 

Another result of this war was the vast increase of 
cigarette-smoking, especially among women, and in the 
years which immediately followed its conclusion the 
tobacco-manufacturers concentrated their appeal upon the 
female section of the population with very considerable 
success. Men too began to smoke cigarettes on a bigger 
scale than before, largely as a result of habits which had 
developed in the field. There was always time for a 
cigarette, even before going over the top in the trenches, 
while a pipe took too long, and a cigar was unsuitable as 
well as, latterly, too expensive. The demand arose for 
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the drinks that could be consumed while smoking, and at 
public dinners the chairman was unpopular who delayed 
too long in giving the Loyal Toast which is the signal for 
the diners to light up. The effect of the increase in smoking 
upon the consumption of wine and spirits is a subject which 
ealls for special investigation, but it can be said with 
assurance that the inveterate smoker tends to avoid vintage 
Port and other heavy wines which interfere with his enjoy- 
ment of his cigarette. 

The Second World War in the matter of taste, as in so 
many other things, merely emphasised the revolutionary 
changes which had been initiated by the First. The ‘ short 
drink,’ except where Beer was in question, was more than 
ever the order of the day. The difficulty of obtaining even 
a tolerable glass of Sherry further enhanced the popularity 
of Gin, which in one form or another became pre-eminently 
the drink of the modern woman ; while the severe rationing 
of sweets caused a revival of the demand for Port, not 
necessarily for vintage Port, but rather for something 
sweet. It would, however, be a mistake to over-rate the 
consequences of the Second World War in this connection, 
partly because we are still too close to it and partly because 
the restrictions of the time were so severe that when they 
were lifted the reaction against them was very marked. 
Of the post-war period it is also far too early to speak, but 
there are welcome signs of a revival in the popularity of 
French wines, including Champagne, which appears to be 
more often served to-day than at any time since 1914. 
This development is in no small measure due to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who in April 1949 had the wisdom to follow the 
example of his predecessor, Mr Gladstone, and drastically 
reduced the import duty. The yield to the government, 
it may be added, from the duties on table wines rose by 
over fifty per cent. in the next three years, while it once 
more became possible for the average Englishman to enjoy 
a bottle of wine at a reasonable price. 

This brief survey of English drinking habits down the 
centuries surely proves that changes of taste are mainly 
imposed from without and are the result of legislation, 
taxation, and wars; they are forced upon, rather than 
demanded by, the average palate. Elsewhere the same 
influences were at work and produced similar effects, as a 
few instances will serve to prove. 
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Viniculture is one of the oldest industries in Italy, and 
for many centuries in the classical era the Italian wine- 
grower had his home market to himself. Then came the 
Pax Romana, with its safe and rapid means of communica- 
tion, and the world gradually became a much smaller place. 
The Gauls started making wine in the Rhone valley, and 
they were soon selling it in Italy itself, for it proved vastly 
superior to the native product. The Italian wine-growers 
took alarm, and towards the end of the first century of the 
Christian era they petitioned Domitian to suppress their 
competitors. The aggrieved Italians were much nearer 
the Palatine than were their Gallic rivals, and in any event 
the Emperor was an Italian himself, so the decree went 
forth that the vineyards of Gaul were to be ploughed up 
as a form of Protection for Italian wine. Nevertheless, 
the effects of this order can only have been temporary, for 
we soon hear of Gallic wine again, and not long after the 
death of the Emperor Probus at the end of the third 
century it was being made in the north as well as in the 
south of Gaul. This decree of Domitian is one of the 
most extreme examples of an attempt on the part of the 
State to regulate the individual palate. 

Another illustration of the opposite nature occurred in 
the reign of Louis XIV. When France acquired the 
Franche Comté from Spain in 1678 by the Treaty of 
Nimeguen there was consternation among the proprietors 
of the Burgundian vineyards. Hitherto their products had 
for the most part gone to Madrid, where they had little 
difficulty in maintaining themselves in the face of Spanish 
competition, for viniculture in Spain was as yet relatively 
undeveloped ; now the Spanish market would become 
much more difficult of entry, and in Paris the drinking of 
Claret was a very firmly established habit. Their fears 
were brought to the notice of the Grand Monarque, who 
at once expressed his sympathy and assured them that the 
wines of Burgundy as well as those of Bordeaux should 
always be on his table: and he was as good as his word, 
and Dijon never had any reason to regret the substitution 
of Bourbon for Habsburg. Incidentally, it is often said 
that the excellent Burgundy still to be obtained in Brussels 
and Liége is a survival of the days when the whole area 
was united in allegiance to the Dukes of Burgundy. 

The outstanding example of state interference with the 
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drinking habits of a country is, of course, the enforcement 
of Prohibition in the United States for a period after the 
First World War. Its effect was practically to kill the 
taste for wine. A quick, if furtive, drink was what was 
demanded ; to discuss a bottle of wine in a leisurely 
manner was next to impossible, and in any event was 
highly dangerous owing to the chance of delation to the 
authorities. The American palate has never recovered 
from the experiment of Prohibition: it proved impossible 
to enforce, and has led to far too much drinking for the 
mere sake of drinking. 

Many other instances could doubtless be quoted of the 
way in which down the ages the taste for wine has varied 
from time to time either as a result of the legislative 
activities of statesmen or in consequence of political and 
military developments. Whether human nature changes 
is an extremely vexed question, but that the human palate 
does so cannot admit of doubt ; and in the vast majority 
of cases the change has been due not so much to the likes 
and dislikes of the individual at different times as to the 
dictates of politics and politicians. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 





( 457 ) 
Art. 4.SPANISH AFFAIRS. 


It becomes daily more and more evident that the world is 
split between two main fundamental and conflicting 
philosophies of life. One is based on the dominance of 
the spiritual and the other of the material ; one is guided 
by the Cross and the other by the sickle and hammer ; 
one stands for law and order and looks for authority from 
above and the other stands for lawlessness and disorder 
and looks for authority from below. This split makes 
daily more important the contributions that Spanish and 
Portuguese civilisations and experiences can make to the 
healing of the disorders of our times, for there can be no 
doubt as to which of the conflicting philosophies both of 
these powers adhere. It is important that their example 
and experience should be studied, for they may well be 
indicating the road towards a saner system of government 
than that so far achieved by the systems of democracy 
based on regionally elected parliaments and party politics. 
Spain’s cultural and linguistic empire also gives to-day 
added strength to her strategic and political importance 
in Europe. 

It would be a great inaccuracy and exaggeration to 
speak about a dissolution of the British Empire just 
because the political ties between its component parts 
have been loosened or relinquished ; it would be especially 
contrary to history in view of the recent magnificent 
evidence of solidarity between its component parts pro- 
vided by the two world wars. It is similarly inaccurate 
to consider that the Spanish Empire is dead. 

The extreme nationalism of the post-renaissance period 
and subsequently the fruits of the French Revolution 
caused an excessive importance to be given to the political 
aspects of countries and empires to the exclusion of all 
other aspects. It is now beginning to be understood that 
other and spiritual factors, such as identity of race, mental 
processes, religion, history, and speech are more important 
and form more permanently binding forces than centralisa- 
tion of government. The dissolution of the Spanish 
political empire in the nineteenth century and the passing 
of political contro] into the hands of independent republics 
changed but did not destroy the Spanish spiritual empire. 

There is a similarity in this respect between the British 
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and Spanish empires, though the political dismemberment 
of the latter took place at the beginning of the last century 
and was complete, while that of the former is the work of 
this century and its political structure is still strong. 
Political dismemberment has not altered the fact that the 
British and Spanish empires of thought, appearance, 
speech, religion, literature, and habits still exist and show 
no signs of weakening. In English we have no one word 
to describe our Britishness, but Spaniards have the word 
Hispanidad for their Spanishness ; it is not intended here 
to seek a comparison, for the cultural and menta! processes 
are as different as the two languages. One illustration of 
this is the rejection by Spanish thought of the Anglo- 
French-American theory of the equality of man, which 
Spaniards and others find to be demonstrably untrue ; in 
their view, man’s equality is merely tenable in the theo- 
logical sense of equality in regard to salvation and the law. 

Hispanidad is not a new word, but one which had fallen 
into disuse and was rehabilitated by the modern Spanish 
writer, Ramiro de Maeztu, to signify the soul of things 
Spanish. It is such a penetrating and dominant factor 
that, wherever Spain went in her colonising or empire- 
building days, her language, religion, customs, and ways 
of life became and remained those of the countries she 
conquered. In the whole of Central and South America, 
except Brazil, where language and culture are the kindred 
ones of Portugal, Spanish is the language of the people and 
the impress of Spain is so great that it is evident every- 
where and in every activity, and even seems sometimes to 
have caused a similarity of landscape. 

This Hispanidad is to-day an exceedingly important 
factor in binding together the non-political but spiritual 
empire of the Spanish-speaking peoples ; this is forcibly 
illustrated by the ever-increasing cultural and diplomatic 
relations between Spain and Spanish-America. Through- 
out the Spanish-speaking world, October 12 is now kept as 
the celebration day of the Spanish race (fiesta de la raza) 
and the day of Hispanidad; it is the anniversary of the 
discovery of America for the Spanish Kings and Empire 
by Christopher Columbus, as the Anglo-Saxon calls him, 
or Cristébal Colén, as he is known in Spanish-speaking 
countries. The discovery planted the seeds which grew 
into the twenty odd Spanish-American republics and a 
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part of the great U.S.A., but the inspiration of the discovery 
was purely Spanish. This made President Truman’s 
decree in September 1952, making October 12 an official 
U.S.A. anniversary called Columbus Day, and merely 
signalising it as having given democracy a new birthplace 
without any mention of aristocratic Spain, ridiculous and 
irritating in the eyes of the Spanish world. 

The close relations, cultural and economic, that are 
being cultivated between Spain and Latin-America have 
recently been illustrated by the increasing number of their 
treaties and commercial agreements and the visits of their 
statesmen. Though negotiations with the U.S.A. have 
for some time dominated Spain’s international relations, 
there has also been considerable diplomatic activity in 
other directions. 

The intimacy of the relations between Spain and 
Portugal was further illustrated by the visit and enthusi- 
astic reception in Madrid in May of the new President of 
Portugal, General Craveiro Lopez. A_ succession of 
political events have set their seal on modern Hispano- 
Portuguese friendship, beginning in 1939 with a treaty 
and followed by the agreements of 1940 and 1949. Both 
countries had suffered severely from long periods of dis- 
order before General Franco and Doctor Salazar rescued 
them and gave them their present and similar regimes, 
which have given them both long periods of peace and 
tranquillity. In both cases the main struggles have been 
against Communism and the doctrines of Marx, and 
Portuguese arms assisted Spain to defeat Moscow in her 
civil war. This, together with their religion and their 
kindred cultures, makes the unity of the two countries real 
and transcendant. 

Conversations in Madrid between British and Spanish 
representatives agreed upon the volume of Anglo-Spanish 
trade during 1953, which was expected to total about 
501. millions. British import restrictions were not expected 
to affect the volume of trade to any great extent owing to 
the character of the imports, which consist chiefly of fruits, 
pyrites, iron, wolfram, and mercury. 

Serious complaints were made in April by the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Spain that British imports 
were being unfairly restricted by exchange and import 
licence controls. The questions of Gibraltar and the unfair 
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treatment of the Barcelona Traction Company continue 
to be the thorns on the rose of Anglo-Spanish friendship 
and have been described in previous articles. 

In March ships of the British Home Fleet visited 
various Spanish ports and were hospitably received. This 
was the most important visit of H.M. ships since the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Commercial agreements were signed with France, 
Brazil, Colombia, Turkey, and other countries and diplo- 
matic relations were renewed with Uruguay, which had 
for six years shown considerable hostility to Spain. 

After an interregnum of seven years, diplomatic rela- 
tions were renewed between Spain and Germany, and in 
November 1952 Prince Adalbert of Bavaria arrived in 
Madrid as German Ambassador. This is an important 
event, as Spanish-German trade is very much on the 
increase. 

In other international directions Spain has shown 
activity during the past year. She has continued to 
cultivate her friendly relations with the Arab world ; the 
Foreign Minister of Syria visited Madrid and received a 
decoration from General Franco. The more the Mediter- 
ranean difficulties increase, so much the more is it evident 
that Western Defence requires, and should attempt to use, 
the good offices of Spain as a bridge with the Arab nations. 
Those nations are generally friendly to Spain and hostile 
to Italy and France, for the two peoples understand each 
other and have many racial and cultural affinities. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister, Sefor Alfredo Martin 
Artajo, made a series of visits in the East, being received 
and honoured by the monarch and presidents of the 
Philippines, Thailand, China (Nationalist) and Pakistan. 
In Formosa he signed a treaty of friendship with Chiang 
Kai-Shek, in which an anti-Communist trend is evident. 

Spain continues to spend much money in the public 
works, agriculture, and administration of her Moroccan 
protectorate, which is peaceful, notwithstanding American 
and Communist incitement to extreme nationalism among 
her neighbours. Relations with France in Morocco have 
much improved and co-operation is taking place between 
the two powers. Combined projects of dams, irrigation, 
and hydro-electric plants are being carried out on the 
borders and a commercial agreement between them was 
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signed at Tetuan in March 1953. The production of rice 
and cotton in the protectorate is increasing rapidly. 

In April 1952, owing to ever-increasing disorder in the 
administration of Tangier, which culminated in serious 
disturbances in March, Spain sent a note to all the powers 
participating in the Committee of Control calling for an 
international conference to re-establish the juridical 
regime set up in 1923 and modified by the protocol of 
1928. The conference took place, and reached on Nov. 10, 
1952, an agreement under which the international jurisdic- 
tion and the police were reorganised. Under this agree- 
ment Spain obtains increased representation in the Mixed 
Tribunal, is given the post of Assistant Administrator and 
the command of the special police. 

In March 1953 the retiring U.S. Ambassador in Madrid, 
Mr Stanton Griffis, who had made himself well liked in 
Spain owing to his understanding of her problems and of 
her importance in world affairs, criticised his government 
for allowing the socialist tendencies of France and Britain 
to influence the U.S. attitude to Spain. As these articles 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ have shown, the U.S.A. has 
been progressively shaking off the shackles of the prejudices 
of the French and British governments against Spain and 
negotiating bilateral agreements, which will enable Euro- 
pean defence to strengthen itself with Spanish support 
against Russia. Spain at the beginning of 1953 was said 
to have an army of 400,000, a navy of 24,000, and an air 
force of 40,000, but though the human materials were 
doubtless very excellent, the weapons and equipment were 
as certainly obsolete or out of date. Spain has good ship- 
yards and an aeroplane factory with a capacity of 1,000 
planes per year, but lacks and has lacked the necessary 
raw materials and modern outfit. She has previously 
been excluded from all the U.S. and British help showered 
out on ex-enemies and enemies, but that is now at an end 
and Spain will probably receive all she requires from the 
U.S.A. Few details are known about the negotiations at 
the time of writing this article, beyond the facts that they 
concern rearmament of the Spanish forces, air bases for 
U.S. forces, and commercial credits. It is a sign that a 
careful censorship is still maintained in the press of Spain 
on matters of defence and security that few details are 
published there. It was expected that the negotiations 
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would bear fruit in the form of a U.S.-Spanish treaty in 
the course of the summer. The negotiations have, how- 
ever, dragged for some months and it is probable that the 
U.S.A. has found General Franco to be a tough bargain- 
maker. It must not be forgotten that he alone knew how, 
and was able, to defy Hitler at Hendaye at the height of 
his power. 

It is probable that Spain is nervous of any surrender of 
sovereignty for air bases and always has Gibraltar at the 
back of her mind. Therefore General Franco is not likely 
to make leases of any length of time. 

At the end of April, Sefior Martin Artajo, the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that the U.S.A. and 
Spain were on the point of signing a defensive alliance that 
would be satisfactory to both parties, and in June the 
press announced that Spain would receive, during the 
financial year 1953-4, $226 millions out of the U.S. funds 
allocated for European military defence. 

Spain is often spoken about as if she were a suppliant 
for admission into the United Nations and Western defence 
organisations, but the boot is now on the other foot, and 
after having been boycotted and insulted in the time of 
her necessity, she must now be wooed. Nor does Spain 
appear to behave or wish to share in the movement for 
European unity; always individualistic, she knows the 
advantages of neutrality, though she will devote herself 
bravely and wholeheartedly in the cause of the destruction 
of Communism and Marxian socialism. 

The progressive defeat of Spain’s persecutors in the 
United Nations and its fellow organisations, which began 
in the session of November 1950 with the revocation of the 
five-year-old attempt to boycott Spain diplomatically, was 
shown by the incorporation of Spain into the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in November 1952 by a tremendous majority (44 votes to 
4 with 7 abstentions). Russia and her satellite countries 
are not members of U.N.E.S.C.O., but there was neverthe- 
less strenuous opposition to the admission of Spain by the 
minority led by Yugoslavia, Mexico, Uruguay, and Israel. 

The entrance of Spain into U.N.E.S.C.O. and the talk 
of her admission into the United Nations caused the revival 
of abuse and of some of the old accusations against Spain 
and General Franco about his attitude during the war, 
which have been disproved by properly documented facts, 
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ascertainable by any and every student of the period who 
is able to read. Thus is false history fabricated, and only 
constant repetition of the truth can modify it. The funda- 
mental reason for the international hostility to Spain and 
the United Nation’s boycott of her has been Spain’s defeat 
in 1936/9 of Russia and Communism, which during and 
after the war became camouflaged in the rest of the world 
as democracy. Part of the subtle propaganda directed 
against Spain during that period attempted to show, as 
did recently a Mr Morgan in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ that 
General Franco had definitely attempted to join the Axis 
in 1940/1. 

The fact that General Franco never did join the Axis, 
but, in his determination to keep Spain out of the war, 
displayed wonderful statesmanship and agility in walking 
along the tightrope of neutrality, even when the German 
Army arrived on his frontier and Hitler himself came to 
woo him unsuccessfully at Hendaye, should in itself have 
proved to the most ill-informed that the story was false. 
Its repetition is quite inexcusable now, for it has been 
refuted in such unquestionable evidence as ‘ Ciano’s 
Diplomatic Papers’ (Odhams Press, 1948), ‘ Struggle for 
Europe,’ by Chester Wilmot (Collins, 1952), and the evi- 
dence of General Jodl and others in the Nuremberg trials. 
Perhaps the most important, because the most detailed, 
evidence is that of the papers of Count Ciano, which give 
contemporary accounts of General Franco’s meetings with 
Hitler at Hendaye and with Mussolini at Bordighera; in 
his introduction to the book of Ciano’s papers, Mr Malcolm 
Muggeridge writes, ‘It is without doubt an ironical cir- 
cumstance that, at a time when the Russians were provid- 
ing the Germans with substantial assistance to win the 
war, Franco was responsible for putting in their way a 
major and perhaps decisive obstacle. None-the-less a few 
years later Spain was regarded as a pariah among “‘ free ”’ 
nations, and Russia as one of the pillars of the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter.’ 

The astonishing incongruity of the eclecticism of the 
British public in their outlook on and knowledge of dic- 
tatorships, Communism, and the cold war is demonstrated 
by their former admiration of Stalin, their present admira- 
tion for the communist-atheist Tito, and their objections 
to Spain and General Franco. 
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In his 1953 New Year’s message, General Franco 
reaffirmed the anti-communist position of Spain and 
pointed out the international change of heart, which was 
causing nations, which had previously disdained co-opera- 
tion with Spain against Communism, to solicit her assis- 
tance in a policy in which she had shown she was ahead 
of the rest of the Western world. 

In a session of the United Nations in November 1952 a 
question arose which affected Spain, when Cuba attacked 
Russia for her failure to return to Spain the 3,000 children 
shipped to Russia by the Red Spanish Republicans in 
1937, for having educated them in Communism in Russia, 
and then sent them to propagate Communism in Spanish- 
America, where they were especially useful for the cold 
war owing to their language. These 3,000 were part of a 
total of 10,000 Spanish children torn from their homes and 
families and shipped to various countries during the 
Spanish Civil War by the Republicans on the false pretext 
of saving them from the horrors of war, but in reality to 
use them for red propaganda; the pretext was proved to 
be false because a safe refuge far from the battle zone 
under the International Red Cross had been promised 
them in Spain and refused. Of these 10,000 children, some 
4,000 were brought to England by a specially formed 
society called The Basque Children’s Committee and 
housed and supported by charitable organisations. Many 
of them were used for communist propaganda by fellow- 
travellers throughout the country. Fortunately, the 
Catholic charitable organisations who were housing most 
of them soon awoke to the true situation and, in con- 
junction with the Duke of Berwick and Alba and under 
the chairmanship of Sir Arnold Wilson, the Spanish 
Children’s Repatriation Committee was formed. After 
great difficulties with the left-wing elements in England, 
this society succeeded by 1939 in repatriating to their 
homes and families some 3,500 of these children; unfor- 
tunate as they were, they were more fortunate than those 
of their companions who had been sent to Russia and were 
lost to their parents for ever. 

What would appear to be the final episode in the funeral 
of the ridiculous Spanish government in exile took place 
in Mexico in February, when a request was made to the 
President of Mexico by a group of citizens to put an end 
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to the farce of having in Mexico an ambassador purporting 
to represent a non-existent Spanish Republic and to recog- 
nise the existing Spanish government, which Mexico so far 
had not done. 

Memories are short, but this incident recalls how the 
Mexico of Cardenas gave asylum to the refugee Spanish 
Republican politicians with the very substantial amounts 
of loot that they brought with ther when they fled from 
Spain in 1939; it recalls the names of Dr Negrin, Prieto, 
Giral and others, and their flirtings with the French and 
British Foreign Offices; it also recalls the novelesque 
story of the yacht ‘ Vita,’ which carried from Deauville to 
Mexico the fantastic treasure looted from Spain; the 
value of the jewels alone was estimated by Negrin’s friend, 
Louis Fischer, as worth 50 million dollars. 

This constantly changing Spanish Government in exile 
was, during the 1940’s, an unfailing instrument of com- 
munist propaganda and was courted by the United 
Nations Organisation, while Spain’s legal and recognised 
government was boycotted. 

When in 1931 the Spanish republic was set up, it was 
very generally thought that a section of Jewry and free- 
masonry (Orient) were assisting the Comintern in its 
establishment, and colour was given to this opinion by the 
first Republican Government, of which most of the 
members were freemasons (Orient), when they issued an 
apparently unnecessary decree cancelling the fifteenth- 
century order of expulsion of the Jews by Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; that government also announced that it would 
pass a law granting citizenship to the Jews, but it never 
fulfilled its promise. 

The recent extension of Soviet policy towards the per- 
secution of Jews, in addition to that already existing for 
Christians, and the purging from the highest Soviet circles 
of those prominent Jews who had given such notable 
assistance to the establishment of Communism in Russia 
and all her satellites, may have its favourable effect on 
Spain’s popularity with the rest of the world and her 
relations with the United Nations. 

It was in May 1949, when it looked as if Spain was to 
be relieved of international boycott and received into the 
fold of the United Nations, that the vote and speech of 
Mr Eban, the delegate of Israel, turned the odds against 
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Spain’s admission. This was an unpleasant surprise to 
Spain and countries who had only shortly before voted 
for the admission of Israel to membership of the United 
Nations, believing that, if they did so, Spain would in her 
turn receive the support of Israel’s delegate. This may 
all be changed now owing to the new direction of Soviet 
persecution, but at the time it was difficult to ascertain 
the motive for Jewish hostility to Spain unless it were 
their still existing tendency towards friendship for Russia 
or possibly a long historical hang-over from the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. 

If it were the latter, it would be incongruous in view 
of the history of and the relations between Jewry and 
Spain, where there has never been any racial anti-semitism. 
There is a great deal of semitic blood in Spaniards dating 
from before the expulsion, which was caused by political 
and religious and not racial motives ; the converted Jews 
or Marranos remained in Spain and their descendants are 
there to-day. The exiles were dispersed and settled all 
round the Mediterranean from Turkey to Morocco; they 
were so hispanised that their language was then and is 
still to-day Spanish, as any visitor to the coast towns of 
the Balkans, Syria, and Africa can witness. They are 
all called Sephardite Jews (from the old name Sefarad 
given by the Hebrews to the kingdom of the Iberian 
peninsula) in distinction to the Ashkenazim or Jews from 
other parts of Europe (usually Slavonic). There are now 
said to be about 1} million Sephardites spread throughout 
the world. 

There never appears to have been any hostility between 
the Sephardites and Spain ; their legal situation regarding 
citizenship was obscure for many of them after World 
War I and since, but Spain has been active in helping them 
and giving them protection. In 1924 Primo de Rivera 
issued a decree offering them Spanish citizenship, of which 
many Sephardites took advantage, and in 1948 General 
Franco issued a further decree in the same sense. 

There has been little written or said publicly in Spain 
of any progress towards the return of the monarchy to 
Spain. The subject seems to be boycotted in the press 
and is probably rigidly censored; General Franco has 
kept his intentions of change locked in his own head. 
Technically Spain is a monarchy and declared to be so by 
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General Franco and by the law of succession, passed in 
1947 and confirmed by an overwhelming majority of the 
nation in a fair and honest plebiscite. 

The law of succession lays down that Spain is a king- 
dom; that General Franco’s successor must be a male of 
over 30 years of age, a Spaniard, and a Catholic; that he 
must swear to observe the fundamental laws, the Spaniard’s 
charter, the labour charter, the constitution of the Cortes 
(Parliament), and the laws of referendum and succession. 
The Infante Don Juan, son of Alfonso XIII, who lives at 
Estoril in Portugal, is looked upon by most monarchists as 
their rightful king, and his two sons, the Infante Don Juan 
Carlos, aged 15, and his brother, the Infante Don Alfonso, 
aged 14, live at San Sebastian in the Miramar Palace, a 
private property of the Spanish royal family; they are 
studying with private tutors for their degrees at the univer- 
sity. It has been rumoured that the restoration will be 
made in the person of Don Juan Carlos and not of his 
father and that the date when this may take place is not 
far off, but in that case the age of the prince would require 
some modification of the law of succession or a regency. 

An interesting factor, to which too much importance 
should not be given, has been a revival of the cause of 
Carlism by a section of the Spanish traditionalists. It had 
been generally accepted abroad that, when the last pre- 
tender, Don Alfonso Carlos de Bourbon, died in 1937 
without an heir, the Carlist succession had devolved on 
King Alfonso XIII. In 1946, when the majority of 
Carlists publicly transferred their allegiance to Prince 
Juan as legitimate heir to the throne, it appeared that all 
claims to the throne were concentrated in his person. 
Now a new pretender has appeared on the scene in the 
person of Archduke Carlos of Austria, the grandson of a 
former Carlist pretender. What support he may have in 
the home of Carlism, the Basque provinces, or in Catalonia 
it is difficult to say and his appearance might have some 
importance if the Infante Don Juan and General Franco 
failed to come to terms. 

The Carlist claim to the throne dates from 1833, when 
Ferdinand VII revoked the existing Salic law in favour of 
his daughter, afterwards Isabel II and mother of Alfonso 
XII. The first claimant was Ferdinand’s younger brother, 


Carlos Maria Isidro. After two civil wars the claim 
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descended to the last pretender, Don Alfonso Carlos 
(mentioned above), who was an octogenarian and who, on 
his deathbed, nominated Prince Javier of Bourbon y 
Braganza as regent of the Carlist succession ; this nomina- 
tion, being purely testamentary, lacked the claim of 
legitimacy on which Carlism is founded and the hereditary 
succession appeared to have passed to King Alfonso XIII 
and his heirs. The new claimant is the son of Dofia Blanca 
de Bourbon, daughter of the previous claimant; her 
husband and the father of the present claimant was 
Archduke Leopold of Austria; his claim would seem to 
be vitiated by its legal inheritance through a woman, for 
Salic law is the foundation of Carlism. But, notwith- 
standing this, the Archduke Carlos is hailed as Carlos VIII 
by his followers. There was in June 1952 some disturb- 
ance in Carlist circles caused by the testamentary successor 
of the last Carlist pretender, the Prince Javier of Bourbon 
y Braganza, who at that time held a small meeting of his 
followers in a church in Barcelona and declared himself 
to be King of Spain and his son, Hugo, to be his heir. 
Both the Prince and his son are far more French than 
Spanish and are said to be unable to talk Spanish 
properly ; his followers are few in number and are called 
integristas. 

A central feature of the Spanish regime (and also of 
the Portuguese) has been the elimination of the old political 
parties and their committees, which are such an essential 
part of the parliamentary system in other countries, and 
the creation of a system of parliamentary representation 
by corporations and not by parties. This does not mean 
that political differences of opinion and political parties 
have ceased to exist in Spain, for it is self evident that 
they continue, but that they have ceased to be the axis 
of the wheels of government. 

It is a feature of man’s existence and his free will that 
differences of opinion must exist, and this is especially so 
in individualistic Spain. There are Monarchist, Falangist 
and other parties, but it would seem that so far General 
Franco has succeeded in harnessing their differing ideologies 
to the non-party regime he has constructed. The long- 
term proof of its success must lie in the future, but that 
it has been so far successful is proved by the evidence of 
the support of the regime by the majority, irrespective 
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of their party. The notable majority in the plebiscite of 
1947, establishing Spain as a monarchy, should be a proof 
of the success of the policy and evidence that Falangists 
also support the monarchy. 

The internal economics of Spain hang chiefly upon 
agriculture, on which the majority of her population lives 
either directly or indirectly, though her industrial pro- 
duction is exceedingly important. Industry has been 
prosperous and growing throughout the past year, both 
for export and for internal production. This is especially 
the case of the textile industry of Catalonia, which is no 
longer starved of raw materials or electric power. Spain 
has no nationalised industries in the usual sense of the 
word, except the railways and telephones, but the I.N.I., 
or National Institute of Industry, which is financed by 
the Government, has a vast network of factories and enter- 
prises which compete with the private concerns or exploit 
new industries for which private capital is not available. 
The policy has its advantages, but it possesses many of 
the innate evils of socialism and nationalism: it creates 
unfair competition with private enterprise, as it is inde- 
pendent of profits and efficiency; it absorbs national 
capital and expands the bureaucracy and controls, both 
productive of scarcity and high prices. 

Spain’s budget for 1952 was stated officially to have 
shown a surplus of 356 million pesetas with a revenue of 
23,000 millions. 

The hydro-electric establishments, dams, and irrigation 
works of Spain have shown a remarkable development in 
the past ten years. In a mountainous and dry country 
like Spain these developments have been especially impor- 
tant in causing an enormously increased acreage under 
irrigation, with a corresponding increase in the production 
of food and in agricultural improvements, to which the 
healthy organisation of the agricultural syndicates and 
small-holdings have contributed, as well as the irrigation 
and the increased production of fertilisers. 

In 1940 Spain’s production of cotton was 5,000 bales 
and this year it is 75,000 bales, which is about 50 per cent. 
of her requirements. 

A few years ago Spain imported rice, but to-day she 
produces 325,000 metric tons and it is estimated that she 
will be able to export 125,000 tons. 

2H 2 
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As a wheat-producing country she is rapidly approach- 
ing the time when she will produce all her requirements, 
and in wine production she stands the third country in the 
world. 

Spain now produces her own requirements of sugar, 
chiefly beet, after a period of scarcity, which is now relieved 
by irrigation and increases in fertiliser production and 
import. 

Labour appears to be peaceful and contented and there 
is a very small amount of unemployment. It is not appre- 
ciated in this country that the social welfare legislation of 
Spain, and the Government, Church and Falange organisa- 
tions which carry it out, make Spain one of the most 
advanced countries of the world in the provision of social 
welfare for the labouring classes. Spain has her serious 
housing problem and there is a great shortage of houses ; 
in fact, estimates in the press recently stated that over 
100,000 houses would be required per year over a period 
of ten years. Government and municipal organisations 
as well as private building enterprise are attempting to fill 
the gap, but it will be a long time before they can do so. 
In addition to the existing loan and credit banks, a new 
official credit system has recently been started to assist 
lease-holders to become owners of their houses. 

No review of Spanish affairs can be complete without 
reference to religion and the relations between the Church, 
the State, and the people, for the Catholic faith is a visible, 
powerful, and integral part of all three. No reader of the 
Spanish secular press nor any observant visitor to Spain 
is able to disregard this fact or deny that Spain is in the 
vanguard of Christianity. The health and virility of the 
Catholic Church in Spain was recently illustrated in the 
Church newspaper ‘ Ecclesia’ in an ariicle which stated 
that there were 20,000 seminarists in Spain and that 
vocations were so numerous that the seminaries could not 
compete with their numbers. 

There were rumours early in this year of negotiations 
for a concordat between the Holy See and Spain. Rela- 
tions between them are good and are at present governed 
by an agreement signed in Madrid in 1941, which was based 
on the broken concordat of 1851, but was not in itself a 
full concordat. The 1851 concordat was broken by the 
Vatican owing to the anti-religious persecution, the assassi- 
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nations and the destruction and desecration of Churches 
under the Republican government of 1931-1939. 

True to her Christian and anti-communist spirit, Spain 
is showing much sympathy with the peoples of Eastern 
Europe behind the Jron Curtain and giving hospitality to 
refugee members of religious orders from Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Croatia. The Spanish national radio has a 
regular broadcasting service to those countries and also 
to Russia and Czechoslovakia, which must be especially 
acceptable to the persecuted Christians in those countries. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 


Nore. In August 1953 after this article was in type a con- 
cordat between the Holy See and Spain was signed. 
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Art. 5—THE SCHOOL AND THE DELINQUENT. 


IN his article on ‘ The Court and the Criminal’ * Mr Claud 
Mullins, of necessity, deals with the possible reform of 
young criminals after they have been convicted of crimes 
by the courts. There is, however, to this question of 
delinquency, the aspect of prevention, and in this the role 
of our schools is of major importance, along with the in- 
fluence of the family cireumstances—physical and personal. 

The saving of children from drifting into delinquency 
has recently been a study especially of Dr D. H. Stott,t+ 
and he shows how one of the chief laws of human nature 
enjoins upon man close, confident and conscious member- 
ship of a closely knit group. He has to ‘ belong,’ to know 
and to feel he belongs, to some accepted social group if his 
emotional life is to be sound. The first group which a 
person realises as one is the family, and were all our 
families stable, intelligent, affectionate and sympathetic 
groups there would be practically no delinquency at all, 
nor the deterioration of juveniles guilty of delinquencies 
into hardened criminal enemies of a society to which they 
do not feel they belong or regard as something to which 
they owe duties and loyalties. 

Our first point of attack must therefore be the problem 
families, which, in their turn will tend to produce problem 
children who may become the ‘ old lags’ of the future. 
This implies that society, in some way, must assume more 
responsibility than it does for the encouragement of and 
training in good family life. Here, clearly, the schools 
are of prime importance, although their responsibilities in 
this social reform are at present ill-defined and not generally 
fully understood, or even accepted. But more of that in 
a moment. It is not the purpose of the writer of this 
article to lay any blame upon the schools in this respect— 
merely to show how the social conception of their duties 
has not yet included, sufficiently, attitudes and actions 
which could have profound effect upon the improvement 
of the family as a sound social unit. There is so much 
that the schools could do if their staffs were trained in, 
required to perform and were adequately paid for such 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ July 1953. 
¢t ‘Saving Children from Delinquency,’ University of London Press, 
November 1952. 
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social duties over and above the mere work of imparting 
a formal body of knowledge. They could very largely 
eliminate, in time, the social isolation of those families 
from which come so many of our potential criminals. 

To continue with this home aspect further: Dr Stott 
shows how the establishment of new housing estates and 
satellite towns contains a real danger that social groups 
of long standing may break down by the transfer of families 
from the old familiar, confident environment to the strange 
and new. His studies show how, in ratio to absolute 
numbers, a higher proportion of breakdowns occur in boys 
who have recently moved with their families to new housing 
areas. We cannot depend, in such circumstances, upon 
spontaneous adjustment of such folk to their new social 
environment. A conscious and properly planned effort is 
necessary if easy, early, and happy social integration of the 
‘ displaced ’ families is to be attained. The writer has had 
experience of housing areas developed between the two 
world wars which consisted almost entirely of dwelling- 
houses and shops. He had as an education officer often, 
for example, to fight for adequate school sites against the 
profit interests of the speculative builder and, indeed, of 
the landlord. The result was that in some of these areas 
the only building and site adequate for the many social 
occasions of the new community were those at the school, 
which a progressive education committee was far-seeing 
enough to design and plan to suit the dual purpose. In 
one instance, especially, a commodious and well-equipped 
school and playing-fields transformed the social life and 
outlook of the area where they were established to serve 
the needs both of an old and somewhat neglected residential 
area as well as vast new housing estates around. 

This latter example may be worth further description 
in relation to such ‘ school integrations.’ The area in a 
large urban district, once known by a contemptuous name, 
has become sociaily almost the most attractive part of 
the town. The old derogatory appellation is forgotten. 
To-day, the parents of the children meet at plays and 
concerts, lectures and public meetings, dances and rallies, 
sports and shows, evening classes and courses of all kinds, 
parents’ and open days—all made possible by a school 
planned to meet such needs, as well as to provide ‘ places ’ 
where children are taught. But had not enlightened 
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action been taken in time, the school site of twenty acres 
would have been mostly covered with rows of box-like 
houses speculatively built and the real social integration 
of a growing housing area would have become exceedingly 
difficult. Things are better now as the various planning 
authorities consult each other, and the Town and Country 
Planning Act ensures that all the social needs of the new 
communities are considered in time—at least from the 
point of view of physical provisions. These provisions, 
especially by way of buildings, may not be possible all at 
once, but place for them in the layout of the area is not 
now ignored or forgotten, as has so often been the case in 
the past. 

The physical provisions, that is the earmarking of sites 
for open spaces, playing fields, schools, clinics, shops, inns, 
churches, civic buildings, community centres, libraries, etc., 
are comparatively easy to ensure. The limitations now are 
only those of time, money, labour and materials. The 
next, and by far the most important step, is the personal 
one: that of using these and existing facilities to develop 
in every area, old and new, a real integration of the families 
into the local social unit and also to do something far 
more definite in the study and care of the problem families. 
If the latter task is well done, then the communal one is 
made far more easy. The family is unquestionably the 
keystone of the social arch. The improvement of family 
life—in attitudes, knowledge, sympathies, understanding, 
affection—is already, to some degree, the duty (apart from 
the religious bodies) of officials like the Health Inspector, 
the Inspector of the R.S.P.C.C., the social worker, the 
home help, the Probation Officer, the School Enquiry 
Officer, etc., but it is the main purpose of this article to 
discuss the position of the schools in relation to the need 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. This, as we 
have seen, is mainly due to wrong family life and a social 
‘ climate ’—in our schools and in our society generally— 
which does not always succeed in counteracting the 
influence of the problem family. 

What could the schools do, more than they are doing, 
to assist their pupils—especially adolescents—to become 
secure, happy, integrated and understanding citizens who 
feel they belong to their group and have a loyalty to it ? 
Once this pride of belonging is established generally, such 
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people when, in turn, they become parents themselves 
will make fewer problem families in the future. It is 
therefore the educational approach—education being inter- 
preted in the widest sense of preparation for life—which 
is most likely to produce stable and widespread effects. 
What more, therefore, ought we as educationists to aim 
to do ? 

There are to-day conditions in the schools which, to say 
the least, are not as favourable as they might well be in 
influencing the social adjustment of the young adolescent. 
The plea—now established by Act of Parliament—of 
secondary education for all has tended, in practice, to 
loosen the personal link between teacher and pupil. The 
Secondary Modern Schools, in the interests of instructional 
organisation, have to be large, but this would not present 
a particular difficulty in itself. The most important change 
is that most children of adolescent age to-day are subject 
to a specialist system of teaching. The specialists in 
history, science, English, mathematics, or other groups of 
studies usually take their subjects at all s'ages throughout 
the school. They say their piece and pass on to the next 
form on their timetables—or at least the form makes way 
for another: it amounts to the same thing. This means 
even in the instructional sense a greater difficulty in inte- 
grating the pupils’ studies into a well-correlated synthesis 
and this fact alone may be productive, in extreme cases, 
of a disintegration of wholeness in the personal as well as 
the academical sense. The schooling in such cases does 
not help the pupil as well as it might do towards a feling 
of confidence, understanding, and sympathy with his 
environment. The lack of integration in studies tends 
towards a disruption of personality unless the school life 
is organised to prevent it. 

But this specialist method of school organisation, made 
necessary perhaps on the grounds of the content of instruc- 
tion, from the point of view of social values has another 
and greater danger. The teacher can be, to many of 
those pupils unfortunate in their parents and homes, the 
father or mother substitute, but when that ‘ substitute ’ is 
broken up into a large number of transient specialist- 
teachers, such pupils lose heavily on grounds of personal 
adjustment, even if they gain (and this is open to question 
for average pupils) on academical grounds. The specialist 
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system of teaching weakens the human contact of teacher 
and pupil. The all-round class or form teacher makes a 
better father or mother substitute (when this is desirable) 
than a passing cloud of specialists. For the pupils who 
provide most of our delinquents, too many changes of this 
kind are not good. They need, perhaps, contacts which 
are steady or unchanging for two years, at least. They 
need at school to acquire that feeling of a stable world and 
stable personal relationships, if the school is to do its part 
in countering the factors in our society which may engender 
delinquency. There is no doubt that the schoolmaster (or 
schoolmistress) of parts in the villages up and down the 
country since the Education Act of 1870 did yeoman 
service in producing stable and cohesive social groups. 
He felt, as it were, a personal responsibility for his flock, 
socially as well as educationally. He lived among them 
as guide, philosopher, and friend. The new school organi- 
sations and methods are not always doing this to-day. 

It is true that there is, in theory, a system in our 
Secondary Modern Schools of form masters (or mistresses) 
with special concern for a particular form, but this in 
practice is mainly administrative in operation. Seldom 
does, or indeed can, the form master be concerned with the 
personal adjustments which are necessary. He is in con- 
tact with his charges for periods which are short and fleet- 
ing; the earlier ‘ growing up together ’ is no longer always 
there. Too much has education been organised for the 
average pupil in terms of instruction and not enough in 
terms of the growth and adjustment of the personality to 
the problems of living and of life. The problem in the 
grammar schools and the technical schools is not the same. 
Here the selection of the pupils of the highest ability, as 
developed up to about the age of thirteen years, creates a 
school community which, for that reason, has more pride, 
confidence, and belief in itself. The essential feeling of 
‘ belonging ’ is engendered among all but a tiny minority 
of the pupils; it is with the 80 per cent. or so of those 
who remain in schools of a lower academical standing that 
our problem is mainly concerned, that is, those pupils in 
the Secondary Modern Schools. 

Some education authorities believe that the solution 
lies in huge comprehensive secondary schools to which, on 
grounds of social equality, pupils of all levels of ability or 
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intelligence go. It will be interesting to work out the ratio 
of juvenile delinquency between pupils from such schools 
and those from Secondary Modern Schools when we have 
had sufficient experience in time and quantity of both 
types. It is possible that the sense of being different, 
inadequate and a failure might be greater among the 
problem pupils in the comprehensive schools where they 
are taught alongside the brainy and the brilliant. The 
experience of teaching sub-average or retarded children 
shows us that they make the best progress when taught 
separately from those who are not so handicapped. In 
this way their own levels and standards operate, and 
within the range open to them they can see and appreciate 
their proyress, be it ever so modest, and so gain confidence. 
The wind must always be tempered to the shorn lamb. 
Again, on grounds of staffing it would be exceedingly 
difficult to find teachers who would, or could, adjust their 
methods in the same school to suit future university 
students as well as the average entrant to a workaday 
world. At least the present method of training teachers 
and employing them is not likely to produce such rare 
practitioners. 

Staffing is, of course, crucial to this issue. Not only is 
there the need for teachers with wide outlook and sym- 
pathies rather than ‘ knowing more and more about less 
and less,’ but also for the reduction in the size of classes. 
A factor in any superiority that might be claimed for 
education in a public school which is not mentioned nearly 
often enough is the smallness of the classes, compared 
with those which face the teachers so often in our ‘ State’ 
schools. This alone, with well selected teachers (and, 
indeed, pupils !), is enough to explain much of the differ- 
ence in the average products of the two types of education. 
The right personal relationships can, in such small classes, 
be readily developed, and the living together in a boarding- 
school provides further opportunities for steady human 
contact between teacher and pupil. The ‘form master’ 
can then become an elder brother substitute to a far 
greater degree than is possible in day schools, and his 
duties must of necessity be personal and social, not merely 
instructional and administrative. The house-master there- 
upon becomes very fully the father substitute to those of 
his pupils whose personalities find this support necessary. 
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Incidentally, the writer is often tempted to hold the here- 
tical view that, educationally and socially, it would have 
paid better to have reduced the sizes of classes of adoles- 
cents rather than to have raised the school leaving age to 
fifteen, if both could not have been done. 

Signs of breakdown in adolescent pupils are generally 
aloofness, moroseness, truancy, gangster tendencies, the 
belittling of school success in others, and the ‘ couldn’t 
care less’ attitude almost characteristic of some levels of 
society in our time. These symptoms usually result from 
causes such as a home atmosphere which belittles the 
school and is hostile to it, a falling behind in the academical 
race at school and censure therefor, a failure (or lack of 
opportunity) to succeed in some aspect of school life (if 
only growing the best potatoes in the school garden) and, 
perhaps one of the most important of all, the lack in the 
home of a spiritual and moral atmosphere. The home 
atmosphere might be merely negative in the latter respect, 
but in the case of many juvenile delinquents it often is 
positively evil. Fagin in ‘ Oliver Twist ’ was not the only 
adult to condition adolescents to a life of crime. There are 
some families with standards of conduct which do the same. 

So far this discussion has been exploratory and the 
suggestions for remedy of the social problem of delinquency 
have been few. Can we attempt to put forward some 
positive action as far as teachers and schools are con- 
cerned ? We are dealing mainly with the residue of pupils 
who are least able to respond to teaching of the higher 
academical type. They are, however, about 80 per cent. 
of the whole and, with our system of universal suffrage, 
are a tremendous electoral power which, wrongly directed 
or unsufficiently sympathetic to the democratic ideal, 
could wreck sound government in our country. Generally, 
their outiook has been socially sound; our delinquents 
have been the all too numerous exceptions. It is clear 
that this is a major educational and social problem, and 
is therefore one towards which all the best thought and 
experiment of our educationists should be directed. The 
first suggestion is that in schools dealing with this range 
of abilities the traditional emphasis upon examinations 
and ‘ orders of merit’ should, to say the least, be con- 
siderably lessened. There is a tendency in some Secondary 
Modern Schools to follow what may be appropriate enough 
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in the Grammar Schools and hold, at regular intervals, 
full-blown examinations, usually written. Ostentatious 
orders of merit are published which, even if they are 
academically accurate (although one has doubts even as 
to this), show comparisons of only one factor in life—the 
ability to acquire bodies of facts and to reproduce them 
in answers to questions. Far too much status is given in 
such schools to word knowledge and not nearly enough to 
skills, personal relationships, and the adjustment of their 
pupils to the needs of life and of living. The best ‘ order 
of merit ’ with such pupils is an individual one—a contra- 
diction in terms, it is admitted. The individual merit 
record should show for the pupil his achievements set 
against his own earlier standards, and not so much in 
relation to his fellows. And the achievements recorded 
should be of all kinds, not only academical ones. 

With smaller classes, a study of the personal needs of 
each pupil—emotionally, in the acquisition of a personal 
skill (and therefore pride) in something (it matters little 
what), in preparing for the workaday world, and in acquir- 
ing some consummate interest to follow during the leisure 
of life after school—becomes possible. Every pupil 
should be the subject of an individual study, to discover 
in what way he can best develop. Any vestige of an ability 
or interest that can be found should be used upon which 
to build the structure of his confident and stable per- 
sonality. This means small classes, critics will say. Of 
course it does, but much can be done even in present cir- 
cumstances. It means also the development, to a far 
greater extent than is general to-day, of knowledge, 
ability and attitude in teachers to regard their work as 
that of practitioners not merely in the imparting of 
theoretical or word knowledge but in the proper growth of 
the whole personality of the pupil. The training of 
teachers with this in view should, in all cases, be at least 
three years instead of the usual two. There is more need 
for vacation and other courses in this social aspect of edu- 
cation than the many which now exist on mere academical 
instruction. A three years’ training course ought to be 
designed to give the qualified teacher a Bachelor’s Degree 
in Education, with the opportunity to proceed by special 
study, experience, investigations, etc., to higher degrees in 
education, so that we could produce in time a profession 
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regarded in its particular duties as the doctors are in theirs. 
The scales of salaries would have to be commensurate and 
this, coupled with full training in the new outlook, would 
result in raising the status of teaching to that of the higher 
professions. 

But even under present-day conditions a start can be 
made— indeed, has been made in the more enlightened and 
progressive schools. The form master (or mistress) can 
be made to function in the elder-brother tradition more 
definitely than is usually done. Some schools have every 
week a ‘ Form Master’s Hour’ where the pupils discuss 
their achievements during the week, seek advice, report 
on some personal project or hobby, and generally get to 
know their form masters as people in whom they have 
confidence and for whom, indeed, they can have affection. 
Affection is the ever-present need of children-——they must 
have it or their better selves will die. 

Here is where the ‘ Parents and Teacher Society’ is 
better in its social and educational results than the com- 
moner ‘ School and Parents Society.’ The latter tends to 
be too big, too perfunctory, and to call for more organisa- 
tion. But where the parents of the pupils in a particular 
form or class are invited to meet the form master (or 
mistress) to discuss the problems of the form (which are 
all on the same level), the association becomes more real 
and vital. Mrs Jones will talk about Tommy and Mrs 
Robinson about Ann in a meeting which is small and 
intimate, and dealing with children of the same class, much 
more readily than in a mass meeting of the parents of all 
the children in the school. Furthermore, the very parents 
that are most needed at such large meetings are the ones 
which will not (or at least do not) come. They are far 
more likely to come to the smaller intimate meetings of 
the Parents and Teacher societies. 

The next reform which would have, in this respect, 
very far-reaching results, and which is linked naturally 
with the Parents and Teacher Society, is regular visits of 
the form master (or mistress) to the homes of the pupils 
in their forms. This is frequent practice in the country, 
but it is in no way a duty of the village schoolmaster. 
Yet its value as a factor in establishing good personal 
relations between teacher and taught is incalculable. If 
it were made an established practice for the parents of 
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every pupil to invite the pupil’s form teacher to the home 
once every year, the result would be good for that family 
and also give the teacher a better insight into social and 
family standards and difficulties. Delinquency tends to run 
in families and this teacher-family contact could do much 
good. It would be a mistake for teachers to go only to 
the homes of incipient delinquents—that would be in- 
vidious and defeat its own end—but an annual visit to all 
the pupils in the form would not have this disadvantage. 
Such a practice would add to human values in the task of 
educating the rising generation ; indeed, it would have its 
effects in raising standards of conduct, hygiene, and 
organisation in the homes themselves. It would also help 
the teachers, so many of whom are celibates. 

It seems probable that the general training of girls in 
our schools in domestic subjects—Cookery, Laundrywork 
and Housewifery—has not had, as fully as expected, the 
favourable repercussions upon home standards in domestic 
economy. The reason appears to be twofold. One is 
that much of this teaching tends to be on a level and using 
ingredients and apparatus above the compass of the average 
households from which the girls come. The second is a 
corollary of this. The mother often takes the view, if her 
home methods are criticised by her daughter as a result of 
the training at school, that the school methods are new- 
fangled, and says that what was good enough for her 
mother is good enough for her. Thus a conflict of loyalties, 
between those for the home and those for the school, arises 
and the domestic teaching at school, is often, in practice, 
completely nullified. Indeed, a prejudice can arise against 
learning anything new at all about running a home. 
Here again a recognised custom of visits of the domestic 
subjects teachers to the homes of their pupils, at least once 
in the girl’s school career, would give reality to the teach- 
ing of these subjects and also help to influence the home, 
to the good of all. Such ‘ family therapy ’ carried out in 
a spirit of friendliness through such natural contacts of 
teacher with household would result in a greater awareness 
in the schools of the social backgrounds of their pupils, 
and in more sympathetic and understanding dealings with 
the problem child. The resistances in the homes to the 
school influence would also tend to be broken down where 
the visits are tactfully undertaken. 
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These contacts would assist in developing a greater 
community spirit and break down those partitions between 
officials and society which present-day organisations and 
attitudes tend to produce. The teacher could, in his own 
sphere, become a social factor equal to that which the 
family doctor undoubtedly is. But the practice would 
require a new outlook in the teaching profession and a 
greater appreciation of the teacher’s services by society, 
both by way of status and salary. 

The place of the arts and crafts, of games and outdoor 
sports, of gardening and the study of nature, of the simple 
arts of citizenship, of the building up upon an interest 
some lifelong (or even temporary) practical hobby—all 
these activities—is vital in the emergence from our schools 
and families of happy and integrated personalities. If we 
insist upon academical standards being the only ones 
having a status or qualifying for our approval, a great 
many people will grow up feeling (quite unnecessarily) 
inferior and inadequate. From some of these our misfits 
in the social groups will come, for those who feel inferior 
may compensate for this by anti-social action. It has 
been shown that the juvenile delinquents are not, as was 
once supposed, mainly from the lower range of intelligences. 
Many of them are highly intelligent, also well blessed with 
vitality : they have gone wrong through vicious family 
and street influences, and through their inability at school 
(often for emotional reasons) to ‘ profit from the education 
provided.’ Such youths have ‘ unstretched faculties and 
powers’ which, having not found the usual outlets, that 
are social in character, seek them in some way else. They 
find in anti-social practices a vicious self-esteem they failed 
to find through orthodox and approved wa s. 

The fina] part of our plan would be a far more individual 
effort in the schools during the pupils’ fifteenth year to fit 
them psychologically for entry into the life of the world. 
Yet we see so often the preoccupation of some of our 
schools during this vital year with academical examina- 
tions and other such frills beloved of the schoolmaster. 
Instead, in the writer’s view, this year should be given to 
something far more fundamental to life. The Juvenile 
Employment Bureau do much to fit youths into employ- 
ment and to watch over them afterwards, but they can, 
in the nature of things, have little time for each adolescent 
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school-leaver. The main duty of ‘ preparation for life’ 
should rest more consciously upon the schools and not be 
left too much to chance. In this last year there should be 
visits to and lessons upon the local industries, businesses 
and civic services ; the forging of links with youth clubs 
and societies operating in the area; the joining up with 
evening classes of all kinds, especially those teaching the 
skills and crafts; the membership of libraries; the use 
and study ‘in the field’ of maps of the locality; the 
introduction to Ycuth Hostelling, to cycle clubs, ete. ; 
the development, to its fullest possible extent, of the 
pupil’s particular and consummate interest or ability—that 
kind of thing, letting formal syllabuses and timetables go 
hang. 

This means, especially at this stage, a ‘ tailor-made ’ 
education in its widest sense. Schools which are conceived 
on the lines of a sausage machine can produce only sausages 
(except where the exceptional human spirit triumphs even 
over this standardisation). The need is for the complete 
return to an education, at the adolescent stage, permitting 
a fuller play for personal values. That is why one welcomes 
the plan at the University of Bristol Institute of Education 
for a study into the behaviour and attitudes of normal, 
backward, and unsettled children. The Institute aims 
to produce a ‘ Personality Guide’ to help teachers to 
know the early symptoms of breakdown in their pupils 
and, we hope, to guide them in the sympathetic treatment 
of such children. As in the life politic, so in the life 
educational, the fearless and integrated personality is our 
supreme aim, and here lies a challenge to our teachers no 
less than to our politicians. 


MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN. 
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( 484 ) 
Art. 6.—ADVERTISING AND THE MODERN WORLD. 


AN historian of a future age, a time, perhaps such as 
Hudson envisaged in ‘A Crystal Age’ when men have 
reverted to a pastoral condition and no longer have to be 
told what to eat and drink and wear or urged to fill their 
bodies with poisons, might be forgiven for describing the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries as the age of adver- 
tising. His description would be incomplete, but nearer 
the truth than a good many historical generalisations. 
For advertising is related to every part of modern life, and 
both expresses and reflects vital aspects of almost every 
kind of human activity, social, psychological, scientific, 
religious, ethical, legal, educational. But it is the psycho- 
logical element that pervades and partly determines the 
whole : chiefly the all-embracing power of suggestion, which 
invades the senses, awakens the imagination, and finally 
captures the reason and enslaves the will. One of the 
major fields of suggestion is fear ; and there is reason 
to think that the emotion of fear is more susceptible 
to suggestion than any other. There are so many 
variati.ns on the theme of fear to play upon: fear of 
illness, of depleted mental power, of social failure, of 
loneliness. Sometimes the fear is productive of good 
results—obliquely, since fear can never be good in itself. 
Thus the emphasis on cleanliness by soap and toothpaste 
advertisements has contributed much to hygiene by playing 
on the fear of germs and, still more, of social ostracism. 
But probably the greatest single mass effect of adver- 
tisement based upon fear is the belief, without warrant 
in common sense and completely disproved by recent 
investigations in America, that the human bowel should 
move frequently and regularly. The proper and normal 
attitude to one’s inside is not to think of it at all; yet 
millions of people are conditioned by advertisements into 
a false belief in the necessity of frequency and regularity, 
and feel acute mental discomfort (and often physical dis- 
comfort derived from the mental state) when these mythical 
conditions are absent. It is not too great an exaggeration 
to say that practically the whole force behind this prepos- 
terous myth, with its widespread mental pain, is the result 
of the psychological effect of suggestion in advertising. 
Not only the medicine firms but the proprietary food manu- 
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facturers have helped in the creation of the myth, urging 
us to eat rough foods and all the rest of the nonsense. 
To-day, just when the whole thing is exposed for the 
absurdity it is, masses of people are unable to shake off 
the illusion, with its crippling sense of anxiety. It cannot 
be denied that advertising has caused a vast amount of 
unnecessary suffering in this field. Its most discreditable 
side has always been in the sphere of patent medicines, 
which still entail the heaviest expenditure in the whole 
advertising trade. Some of the remedies offered are quite 
good for simple ailments—though one could have them 
made up three times as cheaply by an ordinary pharmacist. 

How far can these abuses be tolerated ? How are we 
to counteract them ? Though individuals have done much, 
the main hope is through the impersonal field of law ; and 
the law has greatly helped, especially in the last few years. 
Legal checks have been set up against the worst abuses of 
the patent medicine trade, and even the newspapers them- 
selves, in spite of the immense revenue they get from this 
source, have at times taken a stand, as in the prosecution 
of ‘ Yadil’ by the ‘ Daily Mail.’ Attempts have been 
made to curb the exuberance of outdoor advertisements. 
Societies, associations, and select committees have done 
much to check what might have become the worst exploita- 
tion in history. England and America, who have suffered 
most from commercial advertising, have on the whole made 
the most progress in checking abuses. The agencies also 
have helped by insisting on a higher standard of advertise- 
ment and keeping a watchful eye on financial exploitation. 

The forms of advertising have become increasingly 
varied and numerous; and it is the inevitable fact of 
centralisation in a mass-populated world that has enabled 
the modern advertiser to get away with it. Using the 
immense and efficient machinery of modern distribution 
he has bombarded us night and day and at every point 
with his wares. The main problem to-day is not so much 
the checking of bad individual advertisements (though 
this is of the greatest importance and urgency), but the 
stemming of the whole vast flood of advertisement, good, 
bad, and indifferent. We are bombarded by newspapers 
and by buildings with their posters and electric signs ; the 
countryside is desecrated ; and in America, the home of 
radio advertising, the air itself crackles with ingratiating 
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sound and flashes with persuasive light. So widespread 
is the field, so persistent the effect, that even if the whole 
vast concern were purified, its general effect would be 
deplorable; and when so much of the material is made 
up of shoddy literature and gaudy and vulgar pictures, the 
effect is to capitalise bad taste. 

It must not, however, be imagined that there is no 
improvement. There has been a very great improvement, 
in truthfulness and in taste ; and many modern advertise- 
ments are a pleasure to look at. One thinks, in particular, 
of the admirable railway posters by first-rate artists and, 
before the war, the Empire Marketing Board. And not 
only in this wide sphere but in the more intimate field of 
the smaller firm there has been an advance. In recent 
years, many firms have produced beautiful, interesting, 
and amusing advertisements, and newspapers and journals 
have often been improved in appearance by tastefully 
arranged advertisements having real charm and style. 
Even when the content of the advertisement is question- 
able the quality has improved enormously in the last 
thirty years. A dull journey in a Tube can be en- 
livened by looking up when one cannot look out; and a 
cheap or commonplace journal is often more interesting 
for what it offers than what it says. A recent method, 
destined to influence a very large field of advertising, is 
the deliberate understatement. Instead of saying that 
the public must buy such a commodity or that it is the best, 
or that there is nothing like it, the advertiser simply states 
that it is very good. ‘ We do not claim perfection in an 
imperfect world. That would be absurd. All we say is, 
and we think you will agree, that ours is a good commodity 
with a good many years’ experience behind it,’ etc. One 
of the pioneers of this was an Englishman, Frank Murphy, 
an advertiser of genius. Murphy, with his pipe and solid, 
sensible talk without exaggeration or frills, gave a new 
direction to advertising. He capitalised truth. 

Advertising of some kind is in many ways essential to 
community life. If aman has something to bring to the 
notice of his fellow men, a work of art for their admiration 
or a commodity for their use, he must advertise it. But 
until recently circumstances kept him within bounds, and 
it was not until the means were given him to do the thing 
on a large scale, about the time of the industrial revolution, 
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that advertising became a serious problem. It quickly 
swelled the ranks of the cheapjacks and quacks who had 
always been among the chief advertisers. The story of 
these beginnings, and of the great river that in the nine- 
teenth century widened and roared and rushed towards 
the all-engulfing sea of our time, has been admirably told 
in a recent study by Mr E. S. Turner. 


The subject of advertising is intrinsically interesting, 
nor could it be otherwise when it includes so many depart- 
ments of life and possesses that supreme ingredient, 
variety. Advertisements may be deplorable, but they are 
seldom boring. In choosing to write about advertising, 
Mr Turner had a practically fool-proof subject. Badly or 
well written, it would have had some interest ; but when 
the writer has assembled it with brilliant selectivity from 
a mass of material bewildering in size and scope, and 
presented it with a clear, incisive style, we have a book 
that holds the interest from first to last, and for sheer 
readability must be awarded top marks.* A less compe- 
tent writer might easily have fallen into the trap of mere 
objective classification, though the book would still be a 
good one if the material were well-chosen. But Mr 
Turner has not only chosen his material well and presented 
it objectively : he has introduced a personal touch, a quiet 
humour and irony, that give life to the narrative. One 
likes his story of Charles II’s advertisement for his lost 
dog; of the man who attempted to stamp the copper 
coinage of the realm with his wares ; of the unfortunate 
sailor who found his face on every packet of Players and 
in desperation shaved off the famous beard. But the main 
virtue of the book is the assembly and presentation of 
the complex material, from Elizabethan bear-fights, 
through seventeenth-century fairs and eighteenth-century 
coffee-houses, to the beginnings of mass advertising in 
the industrial era. The nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, of course, take up the bulk of the book ; for though 
in one sense advertising is as old as man, it is in a special 
sense a product of the modern world, the period from the 
industrial revolution to to-day. Mr Turner has quarried 
deeply from many sources, inc luding the early pages of the 


* “The Shocking History of Advertising!’ (Michael Joseph. 15s. net. 
Illustrated). 
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‘Edinburgh Review’ and the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
Rightly, he limits the field to Britain and America. 

The part played in advertising by journals and, above 
all, the newspapers cannot be overestimated. They were 
the first in the field, and still carry the greatest weight, in 
spite of radio and television. At first the taxes were 
exorbitant : in the early nineteenth century they were so 
severe ‘that only the best and worst publications pros- 
pered. In 1803, as a war measure, the advertisement tax 
was raised to the crippling figure of 3s. 6d.’ Some of the 
advertisements were very ambitious, and even burst into 
poetry. It was suggested that Byron had written for 
Warren’s Blacking ; but, as Mr Turner says, it must be 
left to the reader to say whether or not Byron wrote this. 


‘ Friend,’ said Aminadab to Obadiah, 
‘ Why such amazement do thy features show ?’ 
‘ To see, Aminadab, thy Boots on fire, 
And thou stand harmless in the burning glow!’ 
‘ Ah! Friend, dost thou so of discernment lack— 
Art thou so far to common knowledge barren, 
Not to perceive, ’tis but the radiant black 
That’s manufactured by Friend Robert Warren ? ’ 


Later, round about the 1840’s, special newspapers were 
started devoted entirely to advertising. ‘The Times’ 
itself ‘ carried us many as forty-four columns of railway 
advertisements’; and its agony column was a facet of 
advertising much exploited. But there was more to it than 
mere personal ‘ bleat,’ to use Sherlock Holmes’s word. 
Mr Turner observes that the finest hour of ‘ The Times’ 
agony column was at the siege of Paris in 1870, when it 
enabled refugees to communicate with relatives and 
friends in the capital. ‘ The front page was photographed 
. . on thin transparent paper one and a half inches long 
and one inch wide. Nothing, except the title words 
‘“* The Times,”’ was legible save under a microscope. The 
. photographs were sent to Bordeaux, thence flown by 
pigeons to besieged Paris. There they were enlarged by 
magic lantern and projected on to a screen. Clerks tran- 
scribed the messages and sent them off to the addresses 
indicated by the advertisers.’ One curious feature of 
nineteenth-century newspaper advertising was the repeti- 
tive advertisement such as ‘ John Jones & Son’ repeated 
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over and over again, for sometimes as many as 1,000 lines. 
This was varied by making patterns of a single word ; but 
the greatest absurdity was the building up of huge letters 
by grouping together single small letters (in order to get 
round the ban on any type larger than minion). Thus 
the simple word ‘ the ’ became 


TTTTTT HH HH EEEEEE 
TTTTTT HH HH EE 
HHHHHH EEEE 
HHHHHH EEEE 
HH HH EE 
HH HH EEEEEE 


Later, when the popular newspapers had been launched, 
austerity gave way to hyperbole. The age of stunts, the 
age of Pearson and Northcliffe, had arrived. Pearson 
soaked the copies of his Weekly in eucalyptus during an 
influenza epidemic. But perhaps the greatest and the 
most grotesque of these stunts was Northcliffe’s treasure 
hunt. ‘Tokens representing various amounts in cash 
were buried up and down the country, and clues to their 
whereabouts printed in the newspaper...’ Mr Turner 
continues : 


, %* 


‘ Gloatingly, each week the “‘ Dispatch’s’’ reporters de- 
scribed the activities of the treasure hunters. Hundreds were 
seen digging in “‘ the most extraordinary places ’’ in Islington 
and Hoiloway. Because one clue had indicated that a token 
was concealed near a spot ‘‘ where people went against their 
will,’ ten constables had to clear destructive crowds from the 
vicinity of Pentonville Prison and a nearby fever hc spital. .. . 
In Lower Clapton was to be seen “ a vast crowd of men and 
boys digging up every soft piece of ground in the road.” .. . 
A stretch of waste land in Canning Town was being turned 
over by “ hundreds of men and boys using knives, shovels, 
sticks, pick-axes, iron bars, and every imaginable implement.” 
. . . After six weeks, during which the equivalent of 3,790I. 
was buried and 2,935l. paid out, the contest was called off 
because of the heavy volume of complaints, presumably from 
angry property owners.’ 


Most of us remember the Mustard Club with its genial 
Baron de Beef, and the great Dickens boom when people 
were offered a complete set of the novelist’s works at a low 
price if they would subscribe to the newspaper—which was 
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more significant than anything else of the colossal popu- 
larity of Dickens. 

Meanwhile the poster had become more and more 
prominent and hideous. In the 1830’s, London was 
‘ papered over, nightly and often twice-nightly, until it 
vanished from view.’ No attempt was made in England 
and America to create the beautiful posters of the modern 
underground or marketing boards. France alone was an 
exception with the remarkable work of Cheret and Tou- 
louse-Lautrece—though Fred Walker’s black-and-white 
woodcut was a solitary example of what the English could 
do if they tried. Posters appealed to the illiterate, and, 
unlike the newspapers, were not subject to tax. Among 
the worst examples were the cinema posters, which John 
Hassall described as ‘ Artistically too bad for words.’ But 
the blackest side of poster advertising was the invasion of 
the countryside. ‘Edward Lloyd carried his message far 
and wide into the countryside. According to Thomas 
Catling, who worked for him, ‘‘ the more remote the place 
for sticking a bill the more tempting it was to Mr Lloyd.” 
In the head office the cry was always for “‘ more slips for 
palings and gates,’’ and “‘ six-sheet bills for the rocks in 
Wales.”’’ Travellers from abroad told the same story. 
‘A Gothenburg margarine factory had painted its slogans 
on the walls of the fiords, right up into the Arctic Circle ’ ; 
the rock faces of the Thousand Isles of St Lawrence 
carried hideous advertisements for stove polish and tooth- 
powder ; and the Mississippi shouted the merits of chewing 
tobacco. Electric signs in the towns, which came later, 
had a certain charm and gaiety so long as they were con- 
fined to the big cities. Mr Turner quotes Chesterton on 
the electric signs of New York. ‘ Magnificent—if only one 
could not read !’ 

One of the strangest and, on the right kind of blue 
summer day, most attractive forms of advertising was the 
smoke writing inaugurated by Major Savage. It left no 
mark, and disappeared almost immediately. When we 
first saw the enormous letters scrawled across the sky, and 
breathlessly foilowed the tiny plane like a bird caught in 
the sunlight with its yellow vapour streaming out behind, 
many of us were enchanted. But for some reason it never 
took on—nor did attempts at cloud projection (also the 
work of Major Savage) or banner towing by plane. Less 
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admirable were the earlier attempts to shoot advertise- 
ments out of a gun and scatter them over the countryside. 
All these aerial forms of advertising would come under 
stunts, and stunts are always short-lived, since the whole 
point of their success is through surprise. Once the 
surprise has worn off, the effect is gone. Lipton was a 
great man for stunts. ‘ The stunts began with the driving 
of fat pigs through the streets under a banner “ Lipton’s 
Orphans ’”’; they continued with parades of cadaverous 
males inscribed ‘‘ Going to Lipton’s’’ and parades of fat 
men labelled ‘‘ Coming from Lipton’s.’’ Then came the 
importing of gigantic cheeses, drawn by traction engine or 
elephant to Lipton’s shops, there to be stuffed with sove- 
reigns and sold to milling crowds.’ 

Lipton was a genuinely clever advertiser as well as a 
manufacturer and capitalist of genius. Sometimes he 
over-reached himself—as when, stranded in the Red Sea, 
he stencilled ‘ Drink Lipton’s Tea’ on the jettisoned bales 
of cargo. Mr Turner mentions many other famous names 
in advertising, such as Houghton, who in 1682 was in some 
ways the father and visionary pioneer of advertising ; and 
the great Barnum, who bought a 161-years-old negress for 
1,000 dollars, toured with Tom Thumb, and sponsored 
Jenny Lind ; and J. S. Powers, the agent, ‘ the father of 
honest advertising.’ 

But the field these men worked in was relatively small. 
To-day undoubtedly the greatest problem in advertising is 
the mass field of radio, both sound and vision, though this 
is, up to now, an American phenomenon. One of the most 
exciting (and disquieting) chapters in Mr Turner’s book 
deals with the progress of advertising in America from 
1914 to 1939. He deals more specifically with the radio 
in the chapter entitled ‘The Tortured Air.’ Advertising 
on the air was stimulated by the formation of networks 
which began in 1923—the ‘ hook-up’ idea. The first net- 
work show was the Eveready Hour; but the patent 
medicines were soon in the field, and one gentleman calling 
himself * the goat-gland specialist ’ used the radio to attract 
patients to his hospital. The State Medical Board watched 
him perform two operations—then revoked his radio 
licence. After the 1929 crash the advertisers worked 
overtime to shout their audiences punch-drunk or lure 
them with soft-spoken phrases. Next they dramatised 
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the ‘commercial.’ ‘ Listeners hear the sound of a girl 
sobbing over a cancelled date, and a motherly voice 
tactfully counselling a change of face powder.’ Soon came 
the interminable serials put out by the soap firms; and 
these were followed by the singing commercial which 
scourged the continent with songs about Pepsi-Cola and 
the rest. Finally television, ‘The Salesman’s Dream,’ 
made way for such horrors as the interrupted play. An 
advertisement was filmed, the play stopped at its most 
exciting moment, and the film run. This happened every 
fifteen minutes. So it goes on; and it looks as if we are 
going to have it over here. If it must come, let us take 
warning from Mr Turner’s book, and avoid the worst. 


The question of radio advertising raises the question of 
state advertising, for it is the wireless which, more than 
any other means, supplies the state with its chief weapon 
of propaganda. We in this country, who have had only a 
slight experience of it during the last war, hardly realise 
its power in totalitarian countries. The advertising of a 
brand of soap can be reiterated with maddening monotony, 
but, as we have seen, in many cases it does help to promote 
cleanliness. But the advertisement of a brand of govern- 
ment or dictatorship can be far more deadly and effective, 
since its object is not an impersonal commodity but a 
living human personality cunningly built up ; and its effect 
is not cleanliness of body but a stain in the soul. Mr 
Francis Williams has suggested that by grafting super- 
sonic messages on to sound-tracks or radio the unconscious 
mind could be forced to assimilate silent suggestions. It 
is like a postscript to Huxley’s ‘ Brave New World,’ so 
much of which has come true. The famous scene in 
which the worker’s infants are made allergic to beauty by 
being shown pretty pictures and flowers and then, as they 
smilingly crawl towards them, are repelled by the loud and 
persistent screaming of a bell, seems quite old-fashioned 
beside supersonic conditioning. That children are suscep- 
tible to advertising suggestions has been proved by experi- 
ments in which they are asked questions based upon 
advertising formulz (‘Whose soap washes whiter?’ etc.), 
and in almost every case give the expected answers. Give 


us the children, cry the dictators, and the adults will be 
ours for a generation. 
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Whether civilised adults are as suggestible as children 
or savages is hard to say, nor can we say how far any 
individual adult is influenced by any particular advertise- 
ment. But the effect as a whole of seeing So-and-so’s 
Pickles from early childhood in thousands of different 
places and in dozens of different forms is to make an 
association which is indelible. The advertisers’ dream is 
not merely that his product should be brought to our 
notice or even that we should prefer it to others, but that 
the day will come when most of us think of the product 
in terms of his firm alone ; when we no longer ask for a 
bottle of pickles but 2. bottle of So-and-So’s. Or when we 
no longer say ‘ Good morning’ but ‘ Heil Hitler!’ The 
ends are different ; the process—conditioning the mind by 
advertisement—is the same. And the controlling of this 
process in a mass-technological society is one of the 
greatest and most difficult problems of our time. 


ROBERT HAMILTON. 





( 494 ) 
Art. 7—THE GREAT EASTERN REVOLUTION. 


THE traveller from Liverpool Street Station to Norwich 
to-day who knows anything about railways at all goes on 
a kind of pilgrimage and paces the platform with an air 
of almost reverential expectancy. He is about to embark 
on the fastest journey in the British Isles. It is of course 
true that some railway must always provide the fastest 
train, and that this Blue Ribbon of the British railway 
world has been worn first by one line, then yielded to 
another, and in the course of years passed from hand to 
hand. But never had it entered the mind of man that 
the old Great Eastern would ever be a serious competitor 
for it, and much less that it could ever win it. Yet so it 
has happened ; and this not with just one very special 
star-turn train a day, but with a dozen which do the 
journey between Liverpool Street and Norwich via Ipswich, 
where they ali stop, in the astonishing time of exactly two 
hours. It is one of the really startling results of nationali- 
sation, and for those who know their railway history it is 
a kind of revenge of time which is truly sensational. 
Making much haste had never been in the tradition of 
the old Great Eastern, excepting for very occasional and 
short bursts of furious energy as when, at the turn of the 
century, they thought they saw a chance to make Cromer 
into a kind of Blackpool, and for a short time provided it 
with a number of extremely fast trains. But that kind of 
thing was wholly exceptional. From the beginning the 
Great Eastern and its parent, the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, had been the astonishment and the hissing both of 
the public and of other railway companies. For years 
‘Punch’ would never let it alone, and throughout the 
mid-Victorian era the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ which 
constituted itself a kind of journalistic prosecutor of all 
the railway companies, loosed upon it the full vials of its 
sarcastic fury. In the music halls the Great Mastern was 
rather like Wigan: the comedian uttered the name and 
waited for his laugh. It was chronically impecunious and 
at one time the bailiffs are said to have descended upon 
the Stratford engine shed and set their marks on all the 
locomotives they found there, though whether this episode 
is fact or legend I have never been able to discover. But 
it was certainly in keeping with the general run of its 
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history. Certainly it was nearly bankrupt when the great 
amalgamations of 1923 took place; and from then until 
1939 any old Great Northern or Great Central man would 
be sure to tell you that the L.N.E.R. could easily have 
paid dividends on all its shares—which it hardly ever did 
—if only they had not been forced to carry the Great 
Eastern on their backs. Its debts swallowed all their 
profits, they said, and then it produced a terrible service 
of trains to make their bad bargain worse. And then, of 
course, there was always Liverpool Street Station itself, 
the evils of which were always exaggerated, though that 
did not stop anyone from exaggerating them. Further- 
more the early engineers made the difficulties of the rail- 
way worse still by the incredibly awkward lay-out they 
gave it at adozen points. Cambridge Station is a museum- 
piece indeed, fair to see but a fiend to work. The approach 
to Liverpool Street is the inevitable and unmendable 
nightmare of any traffic manager. Go to Ipswich and 
see the astonishing routes that any train to Felixstowe or 
the Ipswich docks is condemned to follow. So the Great 
Eastern legend was one of incompetence. Like other 
legends, it was exaggerated ; but it is true that neither 
the genius of Sir Nigel Gresley nor of Thompson after him 
seemed to be able to furnish the Great Eastern with 
engines which got to Norwich in less than two and a half 
hours, or allayed the passengers’ quite natural fears that 
they never would get to the top of the Brentwood Bank. 
But there was the other side of the medal. The Great 
Eastern was rather like Falstaff; it was an inexhaustible 
begetter of humour, and so in some queer English way it 
won affection. The company might be a vast trading 
concern, but it was never soulless and impersonal. It had 
lots of character. It bred in its servants a high degree of 
loyalty and they never left it gladly. Shortly after the 
amalgamation of 1923, when it became a very junior part 
of the L.N.E.R., I met two of its young engineering appren- 
tices who had been compulsorily transferred to King’s 
Cross and did not like it. Their talk echoed Traherne : 
with much ado they had been corrupted and made to 
learn the dirty devices of the Great Northern. At Strat- 
ford, they said, you were treated like a human being. 
There was none of that soulless efficiency there. To 
King’s Cross they conceded efficiency but denied humanity. 
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Besides all this, the Great Eastern had never been afraid 
to be picturesque. At one time it had an engine which 
was painted cream and had a garland of roses round its 
chimney. Some of its tank engines were painted bright 
yellow, and this pleased the directors so much that they 
called in a number of tender engines which had been 
painted a tame dark green and sent them out to work 
again resplendent in old gold. All this was in the seventies, 
so that few living eyes have seen the magnificence. But 
there are plenty of people alive to-day who have seen 
their successors of the first twenty years of this century 
wearing their superb royal blue liveries. It was the 
Great Eastern, too, which offered Ahrons, probably the 
best and certainly the most entertaining railway journalist 
who has ever lived, chance after chance to display his 
impish humour. Thus the Great Eastern had attracted 
even more laughs than curses and won more affection than 
abuse. Like the Highland Railway, though for quite 
different reasons, it became a legend. People laughed 
when they named it, but the laughter had tenderness in it. 
Such, then, was the Great Eastern in popular esteem. 
It attracted abuse—loads of it. It attracted humour. It 
attracted a deep loyalty from the men who served it. 
Heaven knows, they tried hard enough to make it a model 
railway, and yet somehow, except for momentary flashes 
of brilliance, it remained much as it always had been, 
shabby, pedestrian, impecunious, slow, and. yet full of 
character. Within the time limits of my own knowledge 
of it, they gave it first the famous Claud Hamilton 4-4-0 
engines and then the big 4—6—0’s. They painted them a 
gorgeous blue and they gave them the best cabs which any 
engine of that time could boast, but not even these merits 
got them up the Brentwood Bank without an awful 
struggle. Then with the coming of the L.N.E.R. Doncaster 
took over from Stratford and Gresley built the Sandring- 
ham class of engines for the Great Eastern. They seldom 
broke down, but on the other hand they did not go any 
faster than their predecessors. Then Thompson suc- 
ceeded Gresley at Doncaster. His masterpiece was the 
Antelope class, a general-purposes 4—6—0 which ranks for 
all-round excellence with the Class Fives of the old L.M.S. 
He sent a lot of them to the Great Eastern, and not even 
they seemed able to improve timekeeping very much. 
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So when, in 1951, this astonishing railway suddenly 
started to produce the fastest trains in the country, brought 
the time to Norwich down to 140 minutes, maintained it 
at that for two years, and then triumphantly reduced it 
to 120 minutes and pegged it there, and all this with ten 
or a dozen trains every single day, it is hardly surprising 
that nobody would really believe it. Yet such were the 
facts. It had actually happened and it is still happening, 
and it took the nationalised and much abused British 
Railways to do it. 

The Act of Nationalisation became effective on Jan. 1, 
1947, and from that date the new Railway Executive, 
acting under the authority of the British Transport Com- 
mission, assumed control of all the railways in Britain. 
One of the first and most important of all its concerns was 
the design of new material, and particularly of the new 
standardised locomotives. The decision was made gradu- 
ally to reduce the rich variety of locomotives which the 
old companies had bequeathed to the nationalised system, 
and which indeed they were still building, to not more 
than twelve types in all. There were two ways of doing 
it. Either the twelve best of the many existing designs 
could be chosen and perpetuated or else the Executive 
could start from scratch, as it were, design twelve totally 
new types of engine, and gradually scrap the rest. The 
whole history of railway amalgamation suggested that the 
second course would be chosen, as in fact it was. Every 
locomotive engineer who was ever born prefers to design 
and build his own engines rather than to copy and per- 
petuate someone else’s. Besides, to choose and reprieve 
from the scrap yard just the twelve existing types and to 
confer a sort of immortality on some and not on others 
would have been a most invidious business and would 
have created much jealousy. Just imagine what Swindon 
would have said if not a single one of the locomotive types 
chosen had been theirs ! 

They decided therefore to start afresh and design their 
own. Not until 1951 did the first of the new standardised 
types of engine see publicly the light of day. They gave 
her the name ‘ Britannia,’ and after running her trials on 
the classic testing-ground of the Crewe to Shrewsbury line 
she came one morning to Marylebone Station to be cere- 
monially named and welcomed into the family by the 
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Minister of Transport and a great company of mandarins 
of all kinds. What they actually saw was a large but 
rather squat and tubby Pacific, classical in shape and 
obviously workmanlike in appearance, with a distressing 
amount of its internal organs in full view, particularly 
under the cab, and an intriguing tender, the like of which 
had never been seen before. To those who regard rail- 
way engines as proper subjects for zsthetic judgements 
‘ Britannia ’ was on the whole a great relief, and to those 
who ask first that an engine should do its work reliably 
and be nice and simple to service she was a gift from 
heaven. Many observed with gratitude that the new 
regime did not intend to go in for streamlining, and that 
the bizarre and vulgar sheathings which had made slightly 
ridiculous the engines on which they were fastened, and 
which helped the drivers not at all and caused every fitter 
to blaspheme furiously, were not to be perpetuated. 
These engines were built at Crewe, but were quite unlike 
anything Crewe had built in the past. In appearance 
they were more like a Doncaster engine of late vintage 
than anything else that the old companies had to show, 
but even this resemblance was slight, and the Britannias 
gave no railway zealot any justification for saying that 
reverence had been paid to the design of one company 
and denied to the others. Very soon the first batch of 
fifteen was completed. They carried the greater names 
of English history, ‘ Chaucer,’ ‘ Shakespeare,’ ‘ Milton,’ 
‘ Alfred the Great,’ ‘Cromwell,’ and so on, and these 
names were preceded first by ‘ Britannia,’ as was fitting, 
and then by ‘ Lord Hurcomb.’ 

Here, then, were the first fifteen new nationalised 
engines, and naturally for a time they were news. What 
would be done with them and where would they be sent 
to work? What most people expected was that the 
Railway Executive would use them to ‘ show the flag,’ 
so to speak, and that they would be dotted about all over 
the country, so many to each region, in order that they 
could be tried out and seen on every main line. At first 
one or two of them were so used. For several months 
‘Tron Duke’ and ‘ Alfred the Great’ ran daily between 
Waterloo and Bournemouth, while ‘ Shakespeare’ was 
used on the Dover boat trains, and is still so used. A 
very few of the others made occasional visits to Euston 
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and Birmingham. But this kind of dispersal of the new 
engines was quite exceptional. The whole lot were handed 
over to the Great Eastern, and they have run on that 
line ever since. Add to this the fact that the first large 
post-war scheme of electrification, the Liverpool Street to 
Shenfield suburban line, was also a Great Eastern affair, 
and it certainly looked as though the Railway Executive 
were regarding the Great Eastern as very much their 
white-headed boys. 

Nor did the apparent favouritism stop there. The 
second batch of fifteen new Britannias were allocated to 
the Great Western and given the names of famous Swindon 
engines of the past. Most of these were set to work on the 
South Wales expresses and on the Cornish lines west of 
Plymouth. The next four went to the North-Western 
division of the London Midland Region. Up to the 
moment of writing twelve more have followed these out 
of Crewe Works, and every one of them has been added 
to the original fifteen of the Great Eastern. Thus out of 
forty-six Britannias now built and running, no less than 
twenty-seven are divided between Stratford, Norwich, and 
Ipswich locomotive depots, and serve a line which is com- 
paratively short, which passes through no great industrial 
centre, and which is probably less populous than any 
other main line in the country. On top of all this the 
Railway Executive made the Southern Region lend 
Norwich two of its West Country class Pacifics in the 
summer of 1952. Thus it happened that Ipswich, where 
alone one could see this incredible wealth and variety of 
engines every day, became for a time something like a 
kind of British Railways Mecca. 

It looked like favouritism, and so in a way it was, if a 
favour which is earned can properly be called by that 
name. The Railway Executive designed and ordered the 
new engines before they knew exactly what they would 
do with them when they actually came out of the works. 
But before the time came to make the decision the Great 
Eastern division came to the Executive with a very 
promising scheme the gist of which was that at one and 
the same time they would vastly accelerate their main- 
line trains and save many thousands of pounds a year by 
doing so. But the condition of their being able to do it was 
that they must have a score of absolutely reliable express 
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engines, more powerful than anything they had got, and 
yet not quite so heavy as the heaviest engines running on 
the other Regions. The scheme was closely examined 
and found to be workable as long as the engines could be 
produced, and so the Executive handed over the first 
fifteen and waited to sec what would happen. 

No one objects to favoured nation treatment as long 
as the nation concerned is his own; and if, maybe, the 
men of the other regions wondered a little, the Great 
Eastern men raised no objections at all. They did not 
look this gift horse in the mouth, as is the immemorial way 
of most engine men when given a new type of engine, but 
seized their chances with both hands. It did not take the 
Stratford and Norwich drivers long to master the new 
engines, and once they had done so they began to make 
sensational runs with them, and then to break records. 
More and more time was cut off the old schedules to 
Norwich, and in spite of the long and arduous Brentwood 
Bank the running over the line became the fastest in the 
British Isles. In successive numbers of the ‘ Railway 
Magazine ’ Mr Cecil J. Allen, himself an old Great Eastern 
man, made these feats known and hammered them home. 
For months he made the astonishing performance of the 
Britannias on the Great Eastern his theme song, and he 
set out all the evidence over and over again in tabular 
form. All these arithmetical details are in the files of the 
‘Railway Magazine’ and can be consulted there by any- 
body sufficiently interested in the minutize of the feat. 
It is enough to say here that by the spring of 1952 the 
time to Norwich had been brought down to 130 minutes 
and in the next spring to 120 minutes, and the whole large 
and varied world of people who watch interestedly to see 
what the railways are doing had been made well aware of it. 

Thus it is understandable that any student of railways 
who travels on that line goes on a pilgrimage. It was in 
the spring of 1952 that my turn came to be such a pilgrim, 
for I had to go down to Ipswich for a week-end. It 
seemed a safe bet that any of the named expresses would 
be sure to have a Britannia on it, so I chose the train 
called ‘The Fenman,’ and got to Liverpool Street—a 
station which I always rather like and cannot think why 
people are so vitriolic about it—with fifty minutes to spare. 
The train had not yet come down from the carriage sidings, 
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but the engine was already waiting in the short bay at 
the end of the platform, and sure enough she was ‘ Coeur- 
de-Lion,’ one of the first batch of the Britannias. I stood 
and admired and the driver invited me to come up on the 
footplate. The cab was not very different from the cab 
of any other big engine except that the seats of the engine- 
men were perhaps more comfortable. The firebox was 
rather short but very wide, and in it a gentle fire which 
did not entirely cover the grate area was simmering. But 
there was plenty of steam, and, as the driver said, ‘ These 
engines will steam off a matchbox.’ He was a Norwich 
man who had come up with the engine that morning. He 
was enthusiastic in its pri.ise, and his speech was full of 
the effort shortly to be made to cut the time to Norwich 
from 130 to 120 minutes. He was quite sure it could be 
done. The engines were powerful and ran freely, and 
the density of the traffic on the line was not so heavy as to 
make it impossible, provided that clear paths into and 
out of Liverpool Street as far as Stratford could be guaran- 
teed. That was the real trouble. As far as Bethnal 
Green the eight lines run continuously through cuttings 
and tunnels; and on those eight lines paths have to be 
found for the densest suburban traffic in the world, for 
empty stock and light engines going to and fro between 
the station and the carriage sidings and the Stratford 
engine shed, and for all the ordinary steam trains as well. 
The fact that these clear paths have now been provided 
and the time to Norwich brought down to two hours 
represents something of a miracle of contrivance, and 
perhaps the real hero of the achievement is the railway- 
man who controls the movement of traffic into and out 
of Liverpool Street. 

After him the credit goes to the designer of the Britan- 
nias and to their drivers, who were determined from the 
start to learn the right way to get the best out of them. 
Their pride of craftsmanship was fully exemplified in the 
Norwich driver of ‘ Coeur-de-Lion,’ who was full «f praise 
for the new engines, and especially for this one, which was 
his own. He was living for the day when the last ten 
minutes would be cut off the time to Norwich, and this is 
now past history. But the speed and ease with which 
we went up the Brentwood Bank that afternoon with a 
very heavy train left no doubt at all that it could be done, 
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asit has been. There is something extraordinarily pleasing 
in the fact that the first laurels of honour under nationali- 
sation should have been laid at the feet of the old Great 
Eastern, whose history has been so chequered and yet so 
untiring in perseverance. 


RoGER LLoypD. 
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Art. 8—THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY’S THIRD JUBILEE. 


FIFTEEN decades ago Mary Jones, a poor young Welsh 
girl, trudged from her home in the little village of Llanfi- 
hangel over the steep slopes of Cader Idris to Bala. She 
had heard that the Revd. Thomas Charles had Bibles for 
sale. She had diligently saved her meagre pennies and 
was ready to buy. But the supply had gone. Her dis- 
appointment knew no bounds. And the result of that 
disappointment has also known no bounds. For it 
stimulated Thomas Charles, at that time a man unknown 
outside his own country, to an action which has since had 
its repercussions across every continent and island. It 
was the insignificant act which led to the formation of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which will be 150 
years old on March 7, 1954. 

The first thing Thomas Charles did was to take a Bible 
off his own bookshelf and give it to Mary Jones. Joyfully 
she inscribed: ‘Mary Jones is the true owner of this 
Bible. Bought in the year 1,800. Age 16.’ (You can 
still see it at the Bible House, London.) But Thomas 
Charles’s mind had been roused. What provision was 
there for Welsh people who wanted to read the Bible in 
their own language ? 

It was pathetically small. The Society for Distributing 
Bibles among sailors and soldiers had produced a handful 
of copies. The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge had printed an occasional edition. And 
there seemed to be nothing else. 

Materially speaking, the times themselves were not 
such as to encourage charitable ventures. The Napoleonic 
wars made business a gamble. Manufacturers had little 
security. European markets for British goods were 
alternately opened and closed by the chances of war and 
the fumblings of diplomacy. Ireland was threatened by 
the French. There was trouble in the West Indies. 
Egypt offered probiems. The Mahrattas War was irm- 
minent in India. Nor had the Navy, suffering from bad 
food, bad pay, the press gang, and harsh treatment, gained 
that command of the sea that ensured free commerce. 

Things at home were little better. The supply of 
European corn was intermittent. The price of wheat— 
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which governed the cost of living—was rocketing. The 
beginnings of industrialisation had congregated the poor, 
who were becoming more conscious of and more vocal 
about their poverty. Cobbet had the ‘ Speenhamland 
Act’ and other evils to bluster about. 

Against such a background the reading matter of a 
girl in a remote Welsh village must have seemed supremely 
unimportant. 

But there was another factor in the situation. The 
giant of the English religious consciousness had been 
slumbering. Now the awakening had come. The latter 
part of the eighteenth century was remarkable for the rise 
of the evangelical movement—the spiritual energy of 
which embraced both Establishment and Dissent. For 
these men religion was a deep consuming personal fire 
which of necessity bore its fruit in missionary zeal and 
imaginative deeds of charity. The Evangelical home was 
a house of busy devotion in which family prayer, Bible 
reading, services in church, and benevolence had their full 
part. 

Nor was this a movement without influential supporters. 
Centred at Clapham Parish Church, where John Venn was 
Rector, was the group which included William Wilberforce, 
Zachary Macaulay, Henry Thornton, the banker who 
never gave away less than a third of his income, Hannah 
More, pioneer of children’s religious education, John 
Newton, the converted slave-trader parson, Henry Martyn, 
Charles Simeon, and a host of others. In the opinion of 
Elie Halévy the power of evangelical religion was the 
chief influence that saved our country from revolutionary 
violence during this period of economic chaos and social 
neglect. It was ‘ the moral cement of English society.’ 

The sterility of secular life was being matched by a 
richness of the spirit. And the time was ripe for what 
G. M. Trevelyan describes as ‘the myriad leagues and 
societies—political, religious, philanthropic, and cultural— 
which have ever since been the arteries of English life.’ 

It was to a London on fire with all these alarms and 
depressions, visions and rekindlings, that in 1802 Thomas 
Charles came seeking Welsh Bibles. His first hope was 
the Religious Tract Society. And it was when the matter 
was being discussed at its Committee that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was born. For the Revd. Joseph 
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Hughes of Battersea remarked, ‘ If for Wales, why not for 
the kingdom ? Why not for the whole world ? ’ 

When William Tyndale was martyred in 1536 he 
could not have known that his work would mark a water- 
shed in the history of the English nation. When Joseph 
Hughes made his unexpected suggestion at that meeting, 
he too must have been quite unaware of its implications. 
For that moment marks a watershed in world history 
which is comparable with the effect of Tyndale’s trans- 
lation on our national life. For the British and Foreign 
Bible Society is doing for the world what Tyndale did for 
England. 

It is true that the beginning of Christian missions had 
brought the translation of the Bible. There was an 
Arabic version in 1671. A Tamil version had been made 
by 1728. By 1800 either the whole Bible or part of it 
had gone into 71 languages. But distribution in most 
places was as bad as it was in Wales and there were many 
thousands of disappointed Mary Joneses. 

It is true, too, that there had been Bible societies before 
1800. The Reformation had naturally stimulated men to 
circulate the Scriptures. <A fly-leaf note on the French 
Geneva Bible of 1588 shows that it was subsidised. Bodies 
like the Corporation for the Promoting and Propagating 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England (founded 
1649) and the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (founded 1698) and missionary organisations 
like the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (founded 
1701) had encouraged their staffs to translate and dis- 
tribute the Scriptures. 

But none of these had been founded specifically to 
spread the Bible. The first such organisation was the 
Canstein Bible Institute, which appeared in Halle in 1710. 
And there was the French Bible Society of 1792, killed by 
the Revolution almost before it was born. There were, 
too, occasional attempts in England—like the Bible 
Society founded in 1780. This, however, was restricted 
to soldiers and seamen. 

All these attempts may be compared to the pioneer 
efforts of those who, courageous but amateur, had pre- 
ceded Tyndale. When in 1804 the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was constituted it rose like a beacon and 
illuminated a path which many other organisations have 
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followed. In many cases it has itself been their instigator, 
or at least their very sympathetic supporter. Kindred 
organisations sprang up in Switzerland, Hungary, Holland, 
Poland, the Baltic, and Iceland. Within a decade or so 
Scotland, Ireland, France, and America had initiated 
their own Bible Societies. These were years of almost 
incredible activity, as is perhaps implied by the fact that 
J. Owen’s ‘ History of the First Ten Years of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ’ occupies three volumes. 

Such rapid growth might imply that the desire to pro- 
vide Bibles was universally shared. As long as Christians 
remain afflicted by sin it is not probable that any Christian 
project will be universally desired or shared. 

There were many who thought the Bible Society’s aims 
foolish and some who thought them dangerous. What 
was the point of distributing all sixty-six books which go 
to make up the Book? A few selected passages were all 
the masses would know or need to know. And what 
would be the effect of distributing Bibles in foreign lan- 
guages among people whose own religion might thereby 
be called in question ? 

Such argument, of course, failed to allow either for the 
unique character of the Bible as a whole Book which was 
intended for the whole of humanity or for the unique 
character of the Christian religion. 

But much more widespread was the feeling that it was 
dangerous to put the Bible into people’s hands unless you 
could also guarantee that along with it went the teaching 
which put it into the proper context. The Church existed 
before the Bible, they said. The Bible was written to 
those who were already practising members of a Church. 
Therefore without the Church to interpret, the Bible was 
dangerously subject to misunderstanding. 

While such an attitude has not been the exclusive 
characteristic of any one Christian body, it has for long 
been the mark of the Roman Catholic. The Council of 
Trent had declared that the unwritten tradition of the 
Church was equal with the written tradition of the Bible. 
Ana in practice the Roman Church claimed the sole right 
to interpret the Bible. No Bible Society could be accept- 
able to such a viewpoint. In 1816 Pius VII declared that 
the organisation constituted a danger to the true faith. 
Leo XII went so far as to say that the Gospel as conveyed 
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by books was no Gospel of Christ but rather a Gospel of 
men or even perhaps of the Devil. Pius VIII issued an 
encyclical in which he condemned Bible societies and their 
translations. 

By the turn of the century, however, the attitude had 
altered and by 1943 Pius XII was able to give his approval 
to Biblical study and encouraged its pursuit. To-day 
Roman Catholics are free to read and do freely read trans- 
lations of the Bible in any language they wish. But these 
things were not the case when the new Society was coming 
to birth, and it faced many problems. 

Not least of these concerned the Apocrypha—a word 
first used by St Jerome to describe the fourteen books 
which never appeared in the Hebrew canon. The Con- 
tinental Protestant Churches were accustomed to find 
these books included in the Bible, since at an early date 
they had formed part of the Septuagint, whence they were 
transferred to the Vulgate. At the Reformation the books 
of the Apocrypha were withdrawn from the canonical 
Scriptures and placed by themselves in a distinct part of 
the volume. The Council of Trent had declared the 
Apocrypha to be sacred and canonical and entitled to the 
same veneration as the rest of the volume. 

The Bible Society never introduced the Apocrypha, 
though it did for a time print volumes which contained it. 
These were designed exclusively for those countries which 
had always used it. 

This question of the Apocrypha has probably accounted 
for more committee argument than most of the problems 
which have faced the Bible Society. It caused the with- 
drawal of Scottish supporters and therefore the formation 
of the Scottish Bible Society. 

In the face of all the difficulties, however, the Society 
has adhered to its original laws. Until 1901 it had cir- 
culated no Scriptures in English except in the King 
James’s version. In that year the Revised Version also 
became permissible. But even more important than the 
version used is the fact that no comment of any kind is 
permitted. It is this which has enabled the Society to 
preserve its character as an interdenominational body. 
Commentary is the job of the Church. Circulation is the 
job of the Society. 

It is for this reason that the Society has made no small 
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contribution to the cause of reunion- which is so much a 
mark of the Christian Faith in the twentieth century. 
The Ecumenical Movement which seeks to remedy the 
fragmentation of Protestantism could not have proceeded 
so far without the work of the Bible Society. This has 
come about in more than one way. 

Various Christian denominations have learnt to work 
together in supporting the society at home. The con- 
stitution of the Committee of the society consists of fifteen 
Anglicans, fifteen Free Churchmen, and six Foreign 
Representatives. That this was something revolutionary 
when the Society began its work is implied by the minutes 
of its very first committee, which recorded that it was 
moving to see a multitude of Christians who had been 
taught to regard one another with a sort of ‘ pious estrange- 
ment’ or rather of ‘consecrated hostility’ gathered 
together with one single object in view. 

That same working together of Christians is to be found 
in the towns and villages of England and Wales where the 
inspiration of the~-Bible Society is translated into efforts 
to provide it with the necessary funds. It is crystallised 
in the fact that between October 1953 and March 1954 the 
British Council of Churches is planning a united presenta- 
tion of the centrality of the Bible in the Christian pattern 
of life. 

And that same working together is to be found across 
the seas, where Bibles in so many tongues are read by so 
many races. Missionaries of many denominations work 
together on the task of translation. Colporteurs of many 
allegiances carry Bibles with but one object. And all this 
is possible just because Bibles are printed without note 
or comment so that ‘they might go forth in their own 
unadorned majesty to speak for themselves.’ 

There are also other secondary results of the work of 
the Society. It has long been accepted that the English 
Bible has had more effect on our language than any other 
book. That is even more true in innumerable cases over- 
seas, where the Bible is not merely the best book, it is the 
only book published in the language. Missionaries have 
gone into new areas, have patiently pioneered in reducing 
a language to writing, have produced the first Gospel. 
And the Bible Society has distributed it. 

Milton told us that a good book is the precious life- 
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blood of a master spirit. In our generation we have learnt 
that it is even more. If you get three maps, one of world 
illiteracy, one of areas where famine is most widespread, 
and one of areas worst affected by disease, you will find 
that, broadly speaking, they are the same map. To 
produce Bibles and teach people to read not only opens 
spiritual realms to them. It also accelerates their physical 
development. 

A missionary working among the Cigogo-speaking 
people of East Africa says, ‘ There were many interesting 
sidelines to our literacy campaign. The first was a marked 
improvement in cleanliness. As they reached the status 
of being literates, many felt the need of doing some- 
thing about their clothes. One old man expressed the 
feelings of many when he said, “ I’m going to wash my 
cloth, even if it falls to pieces. I'll just have to get another, 
now I’m a reader.’ Another interesting factor we noticed 
among the youths and men who came to us coated with 
red mud and with the most elaborate mud head-dress ; 
once they reached the stage of reading the majority of 
them-—all the brightest of them—washed off the mud, 
shaved their heads, and appeared in new shorts and shirts. 
It must have meant a complete change in their whole out- 
look and way of life.’ 

It is estimated that one thousand million people, now 
illiterate, will have learnt to read by the end of the century. 
But there is a caveat. 

Taken on its own, teaching people to read produces as 
many problems as it solves. What is so important is what 
they read. The Communists have realised how much a 
man’s mind can be controlled by giving him only selected 
reading. Since 1917 Russia has taught a hundred million 
people to read. Mao Tse-Tung says that in China ‘ the 
writing army is as important as the army at the front.’ 
Those who believe in the four freedoms for all mankind 
cannot relax in their efforts to spread the right sort of 
reading. Those who supply them with their reading 
material will go far to gain the allegiance of the newly 
literate. ‘ It is in print and therefore must be true’ is the 
comment of the new reader whether he refers to the Bible 
or ‘ Das Kapital.’ 

The Bible Society is having a world effect which must 
influence history. What are the results of the fact that 
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the first Tibetan Bible reached completion at the very 
hour when Communist forces were bursting into the 
country and introducing their ‘No God’ propaganda to 
people who had never heard of such things ? 

The Bible Society is influencing the future development 
of a host of primitive languages. And it is enabling 
philologists to be more scientific in the approach to their 
problems. For it is providing them with the same book 
in many tongues. 

But one does not feel the pulse of the Bible Society by 
considering theories. Rather there is the excitement of 
how these translations eventually come into being. There 
was, for example, the translator who for years had tried to 
find the exact equivalent of ‘ Hallowed be Thy Name.’ 
One day he and a national friend passed a tree where wild 
bees had built a honeycomb. The national carefully 
marked off the tree and said, ‘ That is set apart; it is 
mine and may not be taken by another.’ Here then was 
the long-sought word for ‘ hallowed.’ And the translator 
went home rejoicing as one who had found a pearl of great 
price. 

Even when the right word has eventually been found 
the task is not over. In ‘Why Not for the World?’ (a 
popular history of the Bible Society) the authors tell the 
story of the Scriptures in the Turki language. This is 
known to philologists as a miracle of flexibility and 
euphonic beauty and was developed among the Tartars of 
Central Asia. Professor Max Muller writes concerning it, 
‘If all the most learned philologists of the world had 
combined to construct a perfect language, they could not 
have equalled the skill of these men of the Northern 
Steppes.’ 

Before the final manuscript of the translation was com- 
plete a fierce persecution of Christians had broken out. 
Missionaries were expelled. Muslim converts lost their 
lives. By devious routes the precious pages were smuggled 
over the Himalayan passes and the labour of translation 
resumed in Bombay. Soon one of the translators had 
died, leaving just one to supervise publication. This was 
an arduous task and the missionary knew that his physical 
powers were being severely over-strained. ‘The heat 
here is intense,’ he wrote, ‘ but I dare not leave for a cooler 
place because the proofs require my constant and vigilant 
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care.’ He accomplished his task and within a few months 
died. The Turki Bible brings the Word of God to fifteen 
million people who have previously had no access to it. 

Nor can one miss the adventure story of the Tibetan 
Bible, for which Yoseb Gergan gave his life. Gergan was 
the highborn son of a chancellor to a former Dalai Lama. 
With the best available education and a gift for languages, 
he might well have had a life of comfort. Instead he 
chose to translate the Bible. 

The actual translating in this case proved only a stage 
in the whole task. It had been completed and the manu- 
script sent to England when the last war broke out. The 
precious document lay in Ripon Cathedral all through 
that war. 

When peace came Gergan began his final work, which 
was to write out the whole translation in a very clear script 
on specially prepared sheets so that they could be photo- 
graphed and reproduced by litho process. With a glorious 
carelessness for his own welfare he gave up all his time to 
this, barely stopping for food or sleep. During 1945 and 
1946 he toiled day and night. But his health was going. 
Others had to be called in to help with the copying. 
Finally on August 11, 1946, the work was finished. On 
August 16 Gergan died. 

Even yet there were more adventures. The sheets 
were transferred to zinc plates in Lahore and the first 
proofs taken. These had to be sent from Lahore to Leh 
for correction. Most of the journey was by pony or on 
foot in arduous country. One set of proofs was lost en 
route. Another was so damaged by blistering heat and 
rain and snow as to be indecipherable. 

Before the third set could be got through came the 
division of India and Pakistan. Communications broke 
down so one of the scribes from Leh decided to go to 
Lahore to do the proofs on the spot. But fighting in 
Kashmir blocked his way. He disappeared for weeks and 
was eventually found in Srinagar. A permit was then 
obtained for him to leave Kashmir, whereupon he was 
flown to Delhi, entrained for Amritsar, taken by bus to 
the border of Pakistan, walked the two miles between the 
two borders and taken by taxi to Lahore. All this journey 
was done in one day by a Tibetan who had never previously 
travelled except on horse or foot. He was almost overcome 
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by the heat of the plains after living in the mountains, 
but at last the work was completed in August 1948—to 
coincide with the Communist impact on Tibet. 

The 1952 Bible Society Report was able to state that 
the first Tibetan edition had been sold out. Many copies 
had been taken straight into Tibet by Indian and Chinese 
traders. Some are known to have found their way into 
monasteries and are being studied by lamas. The 1953 
Report goes a step further and says, ‘a second edition is 
being planned. Meanwhile it is known that the Tibetan 
Christian community in Leh is rapidly growing.’ 

From translators on whom the sun never sets, Scrip- 
tures come in to Bible Society headquarters. And from 
those headquarters Scriptures go out. For a century and 
a half they have gone out at an average rate of 10,000 
copies per day. Which means that although Queen 
Victoria Street, London, is the centre of it all, the real 
story of the Bible Society goes on elsewhere, 

‘There are those,’ says a recent Report, ‘like the 
colporteurs of Persia and Egypt, who have had to go into 
a heated political atmosphere knowing that they risked 
the violence of the mob. There are those who work utterly 
alone, trudging the dusty roads day after day in the Andes 
or the hills of Burma. Some work in the midst of a 
religious revival, as in Brazil and other South American 
countries, while others face a situation where interest in 
religion is lukewarm if not wholly lacking.’ 

Against such a variety of background and with such a 
variety of workers, the stories are legion. And among 
them you will find the modern epic of adventure and 
discovery. Those who lament that Englishmen have lost 
their resource and initiative would find missionary bulletins 
staggering. Those who dismiss the coloured races as 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water would find the 
doings of Bible-carriers incredible. 

An Amerindian who lives high up in the Andes—and 
be it remembered that his work is volwntary—writes, ‘We 
had a profitable journey to Arzuduy, although I was under 
the weather with a temperature all the way, which made 
it rather harder than it would have been. My companion 
admitted that it was the stiffest trip he had undertaken, 
so I was grateful for the strength to get through. The 
ascents and descents along that part of the Pileomayo 
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river are so tremendous that one cannot choose one’s 
stopping-place, since by sundown one may be half-way up 
a precipice ; for this reason we used to go on often until 
midnight, and then we felt too whacked to eat. There 
was complete ignorance of what the Gospel was in many 
places, but we had great liberty in selling books and sold 
some 350 copies of the Scripture.’ 

It is worth recalling that such a man is in the same 
company as George Borrow, who worked for the Society 
in Russia as well as in Portugal and Spain. When he left 
England on these assignments he said, ‘I undertake to 
draw up a small volume of what I shall see and hear which 
will be interesting and will help to cover expenses.’ 

George Borrow and the Amerindian share with those 
who work in present-day war-torn Korea. In spite of 
the complete destruction of the Seoul Bible House (with 
stocks and paper equivalent to 500,000 Scriptures) and of 
all the printing-presses in the city, the total circulation 
of the Scriptures during the year was 1,039,937 volumes. 
In this the British and Foreign Bible Society was helped 
by the American Bible Society and the Japan Bible Society 
—surely a significant combination. 

It is obvious that Bibles are being sold—for the Society, 
except in very rare cases, makes a charge though it is 
below cost. Payment, of course, is often in kind. One 
man went off in a canoe on the Amazon with 3,000 books. 
On his return he had 480 lb. of fine rubber, 240 lb. of coarse 
rubber, 550 lb. of salt-fish, 20 wild pigskins, 25 tortoises, 
100 hens, 10 ducks, 400 eggs, 25 baskets of maize, and 
30 baskets of manioc flour. So Bibles are sold ! 

But do these Bibles have any effect ? 

Like all things of the Spirit, the results must remain 
among the imponderables. They are subject to no 
scientific measurement or statistical expression. But 
there are so many pointers. Think, for example, of the 
Manchurian who walked into a Bible depot and asked if 
the Bible had yet been translated into English! Surely 
there can be no greater proof that the Book is being 
accepted as something which really belongs? That it is 
no part of the plot of the suspect ‘ Western imperialists.’ 

Or think of the Japanese officer who led the wartime 
attack on Pearl Harbour. The exultation with which he 
gave the order to bomb was short-lived. There followed 
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a bewilderment about life and a sickness of the soul. A 
Bible came into his hands. And he is now a practising 
Christian, having found a meaning in life. 

Or think again of China. There all connection with 
Western missionaries has been severed. Since 1950 the 
China Bible Society has had to be independent of 
Western support. Yet almost all depots are open and 
the staff of the Society has hardly been reduced. Trans- 
lation and revision work is still in progress. 

Such examples do not imply that an uninteresting 
tome is being foisted on an unwilling people, but rather 
that the Word has still its ancient power. 

Are there any signs that this great wave has almost 
spent its force? The current Annual Report certainly 
does not suggest any decrease in vigour or enthusiasm. 
Its characteristic word is ‘ record.’ 

In terms of translation: ‘ By all standards, whether of 
increasing volume of translation and revision work or of 
the significance of the major projects in hand, the year 
1952 was a record. No figures alone can convey a true 
picture of this aspect of our work, but ten new languages 
bring the British and Foreign Bible Society list to a total 
of 818. ... In the course of the year translators have 
been at work in 201 languages of which 47 are new and 
will figure in forthcoming lists.” The Bible or parts of it 
now exists in 1130 languages (the total in 1800 was 71). 

And in terms of distribution ? ‘In Poland the cir- 
culation for the year was 135,054 volumes. The average 
circulation since the war has been more than three times 
the pre-war figure.’ ‘In Chile we have never sold in a 
single year so many Bibles and Testaments as during 
1952.’ ‘In Venezuela [where the import duty on Bibles 
is 8d. per pound weight !] the circulation of the Bible 
reached a new record figure during the year.’ ‘ Another 
year of triumph—that is the story of the Bible Society of 
Brazil during 1952. Never before have so many Scriptures 
been put into the hands of the people of this country and 
never have the Brazilian people contributed so generously 
to the work of the Bible Society as in the year under 
review.’ The people of Japan have taken over ten million 
copies of the Scriptures in the past three years. And 
crowded audiences pay entrance fees to bible lectures, 
‘The outstanding characteristic of the Japanese reading 
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world is the rivalry between Communist books and the 
Bible,’ says a Japanese daily newspaper. 

The world circulation of Bibles from all sources is now 
23,000,000 copies a year. 

This year the British and Foreign Bible Society cele- 
brates 150 years of leading the way. A confused world 
confronts its Third Jubilee. Preoccupied as we are with 
our own troubles, we might feel it to be a more frightening 
world than that which confronted its inception. Left to 
our own devices the prospect is indeed alarming. But 
the remark of a simple African woman is suggestive. On 
being asked by a missionary how far she understood the 
Gospel she was reading, she replied, ‘ Sir, it is not I who 
am reading this Book. It is this Book which is reading me.’ 

Similarly it is not we who are giving life to thé Book, 
but the Book which is giving life to us. In its short- 
sightedness the human race goes on concentrating on its 
material developments. Humanly speaking, there is so 
little we have done to spread the Word and build the 
Church. It is God who has given the increase. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has made a unique 
contribution to that increase. What has been achieved 
and what remains both challenge our complacency and 
stimulate our zeal. And, surely, above all give grounds 
for-hope. The rate of growth of Christianity in the last 
150 years as compared with the previous 1500 quite 
beggars description. 

Perhaps the Bible itself should have the last word : 
‘ And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time to 
awake out of sleep; for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand; let us cast off the works of darkness and let us 
put on the armour of light.’ 

DEWI MORGAN. 


Vol. 291.—No. 598. 
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Art. 9.—SOCIAL HISTORY IN MINIATURE: DOMESTIC 
TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


As clearly as letters, diaries, or domestic novels, all the more 
clearly, perhaps, for their being unconscious of that value, 
old-fashioned books for children are a source of social 
history. The pity is, for those who relish that study, that 
apart from legends and fairy-tales, books for children were 
not in literary circulation before the end of the eighteenth 
century. The story of an Elizabethan nursery, of a family 
of children in the Civil War, written by a contemporary 
would have been enchanting. 

Much of the charm of this type of literature lies in its 
detail ; for children love accuracy and desire information 
as to the everyday life of real or imaginary heroes. Plot 
and incident are, of course, essential—there must be people 
in the book and things, many things, must happen to 
them ; but the setting must also be shown clearly—ail the 
equipment of dress, food, furniture, possessions. So the 
domestic tales for children, written within the past century 
or the past hundred and fifty years are the more valuable 
as they are more vivid in this detail; for our world is 
different—even from that of fifty years ago—separated by 
the gulf of two major wars. 

Sometimes there is also a geographical distance ; for 
some of the most popular books for girls have come from 
nineteenth-century America; notably those of Susan 
Warner, known in juvenile libraries as Elizabeth Wetherell, 
author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.’ There is a mental, 
moral, or spiritual change of atmosphere too. Miss 
Wetherell’s stories may appear, on re-reading, almost fan- 
tastic in their piety, of an incredible morality. Was any 
human child ever expected to be, could any real child 
become as good as all that ? 

It is only fair to admit that this morality began in 
England, with that far-from-forgotten classic ‘ Sandford 
and Merton,’ by Thomas Day, wh‘ch was written and 
published between 1783 and 1789. ‘ Instruction’s warning 
voice ’—to quote from one of the Scots paraphrases, was 
loudly raised and clearly heard ; heard again, though more 
gently, in many tales by Maria Edgeworth : her ‘ Parents’ 
Assistant ’, ‘ Early Lessons’, ‘ Moral Tales’ and others ; 
in ‘ The Story of the Robins’, by Sarah Trimmer and in 
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many lesson-books. Then morality and edification were 
intensified to a terrifying degree of piety in Mrs. Sherwood’s 
* Fairchild Family’, of which the first part appeared in 
1818. 

In the mid-nineteenth century the tide of religiosity 
flowed strongly towards American shores. In England 
gentleness set in; with humour and infinite understanding 
of young minds. There were two geniuses, two fairy- 
godmothers whose books remain not only as classics of the 
nursery and schoolroom but of English literature : Juliana 
Horatia Ewing and Mary Louisa Molesworth. Charlotte 
Yonge may make a trio with them, although inferior in 
humour (unless the unconscious) and in beauty ; for which 
statement the present writer may possibly be prosecuted by 
Miss Yonge’s devotees, and it may be conceded that pre- 
ference for one or other of these three is a highly personal 
matter. Across the Atlantic too there is relief from Miss 
Wetherell (for those who do not greatly care for sermons) 
“in’ Louisa Alcott—whose ‘ Little Women’ and ‘ Good 
Wives’ indeed make a classic for all time, for her four 
* Little Women’ are, each in her way, Everygirl. And 
finally we come to the borders of our own world, to a back- 
ground and setting remembered by all those whose first 
childhood lies anywhere beyond 1914: to the world of 
Edith Nesbit’s stories of adventure, both of magic and of 
every day. 

The early books for children, those of Thomas Day 
and Miss Edgeworth, were written in reaction against the 
fairy-tales which these estimable people considered to be 
false, absurd and even harmful. Mrs Trimmer also held 
these views—though her ‘ Story of the Robins’ is truly a 
bird-fable or fantasy, for the characters who matter are 
not the family of children, the Bensons, who observe the 
robins, but the robins themselves ; parent-birds and fiedg- 
lings being delightfully real and human. There is only a 
glimpse of the actual human background in the home-life of 
the Benson children ; the period or social-history value of 
this book lies in its reflection of a point of view: a cool, 
observant, sensible morality. 

‘Sandford and Merton’ is crammed with instruction, 
mostly conveyed in stories within the main framework of 
the book. This sets a pattern long followed by writers for 
children, and indeed not yet discarded. The two little 

2L 2 
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boys, Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton who give their 
names to the book, are in the care of a most learned tutor, 
Mr Barlow, who clearly reflects his author. His teaching 
shows the contemporary vogue for simplicity. ‘The Squire 
and his relations’ are by no means praised ; yet not so 
much condemned as pitied. To be fashionable is to be 
absurd. MHarry’s father, the yeoman farmer, is of the type 
and class most admired, but honest poverty is praiseworthy. 
Life is meant to be austere. ‘Sandford and Merton’ 
would be essential for any study of the growth of Class-con- 
sciousness in England. 

This particular element is absent from Maria Edge- 
worth’s Tales, which are indeed sufficiently agreeable in 
themselves to earn immortality. She has been called ‘ the 
novelist of the nursery ’ for the truth and interest of her 
small characters and their doings. Her moral teaching is 
sound and practical, cool almost to chilliness, for it is 
ethical, not devout. Her parents rarely preach; they 
allow their children to learn the difference between right 
and wrong, between folly and wisdom ; to make a choice— 
and abide by the results. Probably the most famous ex- 
ample is in the sad tale of ‘ Rosamund and the Purple Jar.’ 
Rosamund, the impulsive child of a super-sensible mamma, 
covets—as most of us once coveted—the glowing, purple 
jar in a chemist’s window ; is offered the choice between 
that gift and a pair of new shoes, and, child-like, prefers 
the jar. When it is sent home, emptied of its liquid, it is 
of course a plain, dull jar of colourless glass ; and the old 
shoes are so worn that poor Rosamund is unable to go 
walking and picnicking with the rest of the family. Most 
of us have felt that she was given a very raw deal; her 
mamma was not impoverished and could have afforded the 
new shoes as well as the jar. Shoes, when badly needed, 
do not appear to children to be a present at all; if the 
purple jar had been set against a pair of party slippers 
or a new book or toy, the choice would have been fair 
enough. 

But on the whole Miss Edgeworth portrays parents as 
reasonably kind as well as kindly reasonable. Their cool- 
ness is refreshing after a visit to the Fairchilds. Although 
there are glimpses of domestic life in these books already 
mentioned, with a very clear picture of the moral atmos- 
phere, they are hardly more than glimpses. ‘The Fair- 
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child Family ’ is so full of detail that it may be called the 
first, in time, of domestic tales for children. 

Like most of such tales up to the end of the century it 
portrays a family of gentlefolk, not wealthy but of com- 
fortable means : ‘ Mr and Mrs Fairchild lived far from any 
town ; their house stood in the midst of a garden which in 
the summer was full of fruit and sweet flowers. Mr Fair- 
child kept only two servants, Betty and John. Betty’s 
business was to clean the house, cook the dinner and milk 
the cow, and John waited at table, worked in the garden, 
fed the pig and took care of the meadow in which the cow 
grazed.’ Betty was by no means under-worked ; but Mrs 
Fairchild was an active housewife. She made her own 
preserves, including some delicious damson jam which one 
of the children, Emily, discovered and sampled liberally— 
preparing for herself sickness, remorse, and a lesson on the 
sin of disobedience. There were three children, Lucy, 
Emily, and Henry, all taught at home by their parents. 
Apart from teaching Henry, Mr. Fairchild would appear to 
have had no occupation ; there is no hint of his working in 
the garden. He had thus ample leisure for being a moral 
influence. 

The Fairchilds were patrons of the village schools, and 
in a small way acted Lord and Lady Bountiful. They take 
the children to visit the worthy poor : their old nurse, who 
lives with her son and daughter-in-law in a cottage that is 
like a scene from a fairy-tale. A meadow-path leads to it: 
* Many sheep with their lambs were feeding in the meadow, 
and here also were abundance of primroses and cowslips, 
daisies and buttercups. The songs of the birds which were 
in the hedgerows were exceedingly delightful.’ The Fair- 
childs have a picnic lunch : a very tidy picnic with a cloth 
spread on the grass outside the cottage, and with potatoes 
boiled for them by Nurse and her daughter-in-law, who do 
not share their meal. They know their place. A similar 
expedition is made later, by the children themselves 
accompanied by Betty, to the cottage shared by ‘ old Mary 
Bush’ and her friends Goodman Grey and his wife. Mr 
and Mrs Fairchild are from home. They find Mary spinning 
by the door, and one feels she ought to tell them a fairy- 
tale ; but no such ungodly legends would be permitted. 
The kettle is boiled, Betty unpacks her basket, and they all 
have tea together, the children insisting that the old dames 
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and Betty sit down with them. ‘ Henry would have the 
old man come too. ‘‘ No, master,’”’ said the old man. “I 
know my place better.” ‘‘ Well, then,” said Lucy, “ I will 
send you a nice cup of tea and some bread-and-butter into 
the garden’”’!’ Itis as pretty a piece of inverted snobbery 
as could be found. It was still feudal England of the 
Regency, before the Reform Act. Henry has his endearing 
moments, and this is one of them, when he is a natural, 
frank little boy. Another occurs when the family are 
returning from a visit to their rich and grand neighbours, 
Sir Charles and Lady Noble. Lucy and Emily have been 
much impressed by the elegance of the house ; but Henry 
declares sturdily that he likes his own house and garden 
best. 

The domestic and rural scenes are charming, with the 
delicacy and clearness of miniatures ; and once Mrs Fair- 
child tells a tale of her own childhood which gives a glimpse 
of the England of an earlier generation. But what has 
preserved the book is not its charm but its horror. Mrs 
Radclyffe and her imitators, who wrote the ‘ amazingly 
horrid ’ novels beloved by Catherine Morland, could hardly 
approach the pious Mrs Sherwood in this blackish art. 
The most famous scene of all, one known even to those who 
have not read the book, is that where Mr Fairchild takes 
his children to look at the body of a murderer hanging and 
corrupting on the gallows. That morning they had 
quarrelled ; reproof and exhortation as to the sin of anger 
are not enough. They must see this awful warning against 
the sin that led a man to murder. It does not occur to 
Mrs Fairchild to protest. 

Again the three meet death as a monitor. Their small 
friend Augusta Noble, a vain and spoiled child, is burned 
to death by her own fault. Forbidden to use a candle, she 
has lit one in order to see herself better in the mirror. Her 
new muslin catches fire, and the wretched child is con- 
sumed before anyone can save her. Mrs Fairchild on 
hearing the news does, to do her justice, think for a moment 
with compassion of the bereaved mother ; but immediately 
after this natural emotion, she improves the occasion by 
pointing out to her children that sin, the sin of disobedience, 
has brought Augusta to her pitiful death. The family go 
to the funeral—the children see their little friend in her 
coffin and accompany the coffin to the family vault ; the 
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author recommends to her young readers a careful study 
of the Burial Service. It will, presumably, do them good. 
To fill up their grief in good measure the Fairchild children 
are told that it is unlikely that Augusta has gone to 
Heaven ; in her life she was without religion. 

An even ghastlier physical ordeal is provided by the 
death of their old gardener (who would seem at some point 
in the chronicle to have been incorporated in the staff). 
Mr Fairchild benignly asks : ‘ Have you any desire to see 
the corpse, my dears? You never saw a corpse I think.’ 
The children gratefully accept the invitation, and are 
taken to the gardener’s cottage, up to the tiny bedroom 
with its closed window, where the corpse has lain for two 
days. The smell of corruption is obvious, and ‘ the whole 
appearance of the body was more ghastly and horrible than 
the children expected.’ In this atmosphere they remain 
for most of the afternoon, while Papa discourses on the 
fact that the corruption of the body is the result of sin, 
and utters a long prayer. ‘ Oh, Sir, it comforts me to hear 
you talk,’ says the poor widow—and without irony. ‘ The 
state of mind of Mrs Sherwood ’ (to borrow the title of 
Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s brilliant study) was indeed 
pathological, but it was not unique. 

The religion that inspired such teaching and such scenes 
was the curious form of evangelical devotion that possessed 
a multitude of people in the early part of the nineteenth 
century ; it was not sectarian, for it was as apparent in the 
Anglican Church as among Methodists and other dissenters. 
It was intensely subjective, fiercely emotional, insisting on 
the dramatic conversion of the individual. Everyday 
goodness and kindliness, a quiet faith growing from child- 
hood to old age, a decently devout habit of life, the 
unemotional assent of the will to God—all these were of 
little worth. 

A further manifestation of Mrs Sherwood’s state of 
mind was considered in ‘ The Quarterly Review’ of May 
1843, in a review of her book ‘ The Lady of the Manor. 
Being a Series of Conversations on the Subject of Confirma- 
tion Intended for the Use of the Middle and Higher Ranks 
of Young Females.’ This volume gave only a thin glaze 
of fiction to the meat of instruction. Apparently the 
clergyman of the parish, feeling himself unfitted to instruct 
young females of the upper and middle classes, had begged 
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the lady of the manor to take over the duty of preparing 
them for confirmation ; which she most zealously did. The 
Quarterly reviewer, who was by no means Evangelical, went 
into action : ‘ Religion will always be found to suffer more 
from the interference of ignorant, hot-headed friends than 
from the attack of real enemies. The real aim of this work 
is to draw young ladies within the Evangelical fold.’ The 
moral tales within it were declared ‘to have curiously 
combined the sentimental taste and style of certain 
English novels of the last century with the morals of the 
French ones of the present day’; which must have shaken 
Mrs Sherwood considerably. ‘ There is so much of positive 
evil in Mrs Sherwood’s writing, and that backed by all the 
authority of religious injunctions, that there are no seven 
volumes of mawkish and vapid trash we would not sooner 
put into the hands of an inexperienced girl than these very 
sever. volumes to which the lady has affixed her name.’ 
In her pursuit of morality Mrs Sherwood, it appears, chose 
to depict parents as weak or as bad, schools as harmful, 
the clergy as utterly unworthy, and of course all people of 
high rank as vicious. The article is excellent as a model 
of good, clean vituperation ; its revelation of a peculiar 
and prevalent point of view (for Mrs Sherwood expressed 
the mind of many) it is invaluable. 

Somewhat modified, this type of piety pervades the 
stories of Elizabeth Wetherell, who is later in time, her 
books belonging to the late 1860’s and the 1870's. Miss 
Wetherell has also the grace of being a much greater story- 
teller ; indeed, when she tells a story, when she describes a 
scene, she is delightful, and it is easy to understand the 
fascination of her best books for generations of children 
who have not all been pious. 

Her best-known and best-loved story, ‘The Wide, 
Wide World,’ has one of the oldest and best plots in litera- 
ture : that of a heroine sent forth into the world to find her 
fortune. Ellen Montgomery is a very small heroine, ten 
or eleven years old, her fortunes and misfortunes are of a 
domestic sort, entirely credible ; but they have a fairy-tale 
quality—which indeed the author would have repudiated. 
As a picture of American life, chiefly in a farmhouse, ‘ The 
Wide, Wide World’ has the quality of a Dutch interior : 
bright, detailed, realistic. For Scots and English readers 
there was a touch of strangeness ; the picture was full of 
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things unknown here: the dresses were old-fashioned 
enough to have charm; the food was different. (What 
were buckwheat cakes like, and was maple molasses very 
different from the familiar treacle and golden syrup ?) 
There was the memorable description of Ellen’s writing- 
desk, with its quills and pen-knife, sealing-wax, tapers, 
seal and wafers, packet of ink-powder and pounce-box ; 
there was, later in the narrative, the Christmas stocking 
filled for her in the kind household of Mr Marshman, where 
she spent Christmas. A horn of sugar-plums sounded 
more exotic than a box of sweets. There was the *‘ bee’ 
too ; an event hardly known in this country—a working 
party of all the neighbours followed by supper. 

As a child one swallowed the morals and the pathos of 
which there was a great deal; the jam of the story was 
sweet. But indeed Ellen was called to suffer a great deal, 
and though there is no physical horror of death, the shock 
and desolation of loss is most poignantly conveyed. Nor 
is the child left in spiritual privacy. She is persuaded, 
urged by emotional appeals to the crisis of conversion. 
There are one or two curious instances of spiritual harsh- 
ness, even of cruelty. When Alice, Ellen’s beloved friend 
and benefactress (the fairy godmother if the fairy-tale 
pattern is still traced), comes to visit her in convalescence 
from a severe illness, she begins by being kind and by see- 
ing to the child’s comfort ; then she touches on the state of 
her soul, suggests a Bible-reading, and chooses the account 
of the Last Judgment from the Apocalypse. It is hardly 
surprising that Ellen is reduced to tears. Much later in 
the story Alice herself is dying ; her friend Sophia Marsh- 
man has come to nurse her, and is, it is admitted, the 
kindest, most devoted, and cheerful of nurses, indispensable 
for Alice’s welfare. One day Sophia, noting the invalid’s 
serenity, hopes wistfully that she may be like that when 
her turn comes. Alice, instead of speaking of her unselfish 
kindness, replies sternly and sadly : ‘ What right have you 
to hope so, Sophia ?’ It is difficult for the reader to find 
any grave sin in poor Sophia, who is a most devoted 
daughter and kind aunt in normal life ; but who is regarded 
as worldly and flippant—and unconverted. But Alice’s 
reply does not come prettily from one so helped by the 
worldly friend. 


It is an odd point that for all the intensity of religious 
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talk in this and other of Miss Wetherell’s tales, there is no 
mention of the meaning and sacredness of Christmas. The 
Feast is celebrated, but in an entirely secular way ; the 
children have stockings well stuffed with gifts. There is a 
party, and in another story there is a Christmas tree. But 
there is no thought of going to church ; and no one tells the 
children the loveliest story in the world, of the Child born 
in Bethlehem. This type of Christianity appears to have 
thought only of Calvary. 

This point, however, did not at first strike a Scots 
Presbyterian reader some fo. iy years ago; for even at 
that time Christmas Day had little or no religious obser- 
vance in Scotland, outside the Roman and the Episcopal 
Communions. It was still repudiated as a Popish feast. 

Another detail is the attitude of the godly towards wine 
and every other form of alcoholic ‘sument. At the 
Christmas party at Mr Marshman’s (a chcorful and dignified 
function) the table is set with decanters of wine, and 
everyone drinks toasts ; but Alice and her brother John 
‘smilingly drink theirs in water.’ Ellen follows their 
example and is teased by her host for being ‘ a proselyte 
to the new notions.’ 

The same notions are upheld in a little tale, ‘The House 
in Town,’ where the small heroine, Matilda, has been adop- 
ted by a kind, rich lady and taken to live in a New York 
mansion. It is all very opulent, with the final luxury 
(almost incredible to English readers) of central heating— 
in the 1870’s. Matilda is provided with six new frocks all 
at once, and two of them silk, and she adores it all ; but is 
shocked by the appearance of wine at dinner and does not 
hesitate to state her disapproval. 

By contrast, in the English books by Mrs Ewing of 
much the same period, children have wine or wine-and- 
water as a matter of course. A little boy is put to bed, 
after a long journey, with hot wine-and-water. A good 
little American would think it poison. But the good little 
Americans enjoy their food, richer food than the plain 
nursery fare of the English children ; and one of the com- 
fortable qualities of Miss Wetherell’s books is the gusto 
with which meals are described. 

Matilda in ‘ The House in Town’ does not suffer the 
griefs of Ellen, nor is she chivvied so much about her soul. 
She has, however, an abnormally sensitive social con- 
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science which leads her to investigate the actual life of the 
poor. For her ‘ the poor’ mean one household, the family 
of Sarah the crossing-sweeper, whom she has met at 
Sunday school. Little girls in America must have enjoyed 
infinitely more freedom and independence than their con- 
temporaries and even their seniors in England ; for Muotilda 
(aged not more than twelve) is allowed to go abouv by her- 
sclf, travelling in street-cars. As a picture of New York 
society in widely different strata, this tiny book has docu- 
mentary value ; on the one hand is a degree of comfort 
that almost makes the reader purr ; on the other a pitiful 
level of poverty and squalor—a family living in one earth- 
floored room in the basest of slums. In between, there is 
a mean lodging in a mean street ; not utterly squalid, but 
of a discomfort and dinginess that can be felt. Miss 
Wetherell had an eye for detail and a talent for description. 
Matilda’s problem—which is really the plot of the book— 
is how to reconcile her conscience with her enjoyment of 
luxury : a large problem for a small person, but she tackles 
it with courage and sincerity, and only just escapes being 
a prig. This fate befalls that most detestable of child- 
heroines, Daisy, whose fortunes are told in a series of godly 
narratives, ‘Melbourne House,’ ‘ Daisy,’ ‘ Daisy in the 
Field,’ which survive again by value of description—in this 
case the life of a Southern family on a plantation. 

If Louisa Alcott has less ‘ period ’ interest of this sort 
than Elizabeth Wetherell it is because her best books, 
‘ Little Women’ and ‘ Good Wives,’ are so delightful in 
themselves, so true to girl-nature, that, except for a few 
details, they hardly ‘ date,’ and are never alien from the 
reader’s mind. Her lesser works ‘ Eight Cousins’ and 
others, are more didactic ; and this problem of how the 
rich girl should help her poor sister is prominent. The 
moral tone is ethical rather than religious ; there is none of 
the intensity of ‘ The Wide, Wide World.’ 

So by an easy transition we may return to England ; 
and, ignoring a multitude of magnified tracts for the 
nursery wherein a bundle of sermons is barely held to- 
gether by a thread of plot, discover with joy those exquisite 
artists Mrs Ewing and Mrs Molesworth. (The former lived 
from 1841-1885, the latter survived into our own day, until 
1919 ; but their work is equally Victorian, chiefly of the 
late ’sixties and the ’seventies.) They both wrote, as a rule, 
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of gentlefolk ; though one of Mrs Ewing’s most delightful 
tales, ‘Jan of the Windmill,’ describes village and rural 
life with a perfect balance of realism and delicacy, humour 
and insight that makes it a classic in this genre of fiction 
as well as in nursery books. She also gave many of her 
stories a military interest, for she married an officer and 
followed the regiment : ‘ Jackanapes ’ reflects this aspect, 
and so does ‘ The Story of a Short Life.’ For the most 
part, however, both writers describe nursery-life in a 
country-house where comfort, dignity, and tradition are 
more apparent and valuable than mere wealth ; where the 
children observe rules of discipline and simplicity ; and 
where, for all the clear distinction between master and 
servant, squire and yeoman and peasant, there is a warm 
feeling of humanity. The children are usually aware of 
how other folk live. 

Mrs Ewing chose to write only for children ; but she 

had the novelist’s eye and hand and art. She might well 
have written another ‘ Cranford ’ or a domestic novel not 
unworthy to be set beside Jane Austen’s. Her description 
of the Green in ‘ Jackanapes’ is delicious in humour : 
* Everybody’s address was The Green, but the postman and 
the people of the place knew where each family lived. As 
to the rest of the world, what has one to do with the rest 
of the world when he is safe at home on his own Goose 
3reen ? Moreover, if a stranger did come on any lawful 
business, he could ask his way at the shop.’ The fugitive 
charm of part of ‘The Fairchild Family’ is found, multi- 
plied, unalloyed, in every chapter of Mrs Ewing’s books. 
It is still England unspoiled. 

Her children are individuals ; their minds and souls are 
permitted to grow in freedom and discipline together. She 
could set them tackling the problems of life without over- 
burdening them. Regie, the boy-hero and narrator of ‘ A 
Flat Iron for a Farthing,’ is tutored by the Rector of the 
parish, not only in the classics and mathematics and other 
orthodox subjects but in practical economics ; there is an 
enlightening bit of dialogue between him and his nurse 
when he is set to draw up a budget for the family of a 
labourer, and nurse explains to him that beef and mutton 
cannot come within their means and that the woman of 
the house will have to take in washing in order to buy her 
children’s clothes. 
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Mrs Ewing could and did tell fairy-tales; but most of 
her writing is of domestic life. Mrs Molesworth, with the 
same exquisite realism, presented also a new kind of magic : 
that in which the faery-world is entered through a familiar 
room. Something is enchanted and comes to life: the 
Cuckoo in ‘ The Cuckoo-Clock ’ is a fairy-bird ; the tapes- 
try in ‘ The Tapestry Room’ becomes a living scene that 
two children can enter. Hans Andersen has this magic ; 
but Mrs, Molesworth’s tales are full length and the domestic 
part is of equal importance with the fantastic. The 
French chateau of ‘The Tapestry Room,’ the old, old 
house where the cuckoo-clock is only one of countless 
treasures, are clear to the eyes of the reader, and their 
background and tradition are conveyed. Incidentally one 
realises how much more enticing for the story-teller was 
the old-fashioned Victorian house, crammed with furniture 
and treasures of many generations, than the modern 
flat or bungalow with its merely ‘functional’ equipment. 
E. Nesbit was to pick up the pattern devised by Mrs 
Molesworth in some of her most entrancing chronicles : 
* Five Children and It’ ; ‘ The Phoenix and the Carpet’ ; 
* House of Arden’; and ‘ Harding’s Luck.’ 

Neither of these English writers avoids sorrow for her 
children : the children themselves have faults that lead to 
trouble ; and there is, especially in Mrs Ewing, a sense of 
the sadness of life. Jackanapes is killed and Leonard in ‘ A 
Short Life ’ dies very young. His story is exquisitely and 
hauntingly told ; and perhaps its art, its ‘ rightness’ of 
tone, its tolerable degree of pathos, can best be appreciated 
by comparing it with the intolerable Little Lord Fauntleroy 
and with the child-scenes in Dickens. 

But what is most striking and laudable is the respect 
with which the children are treated ; they are not forced 
into emotional depths beyond their power. Their con- 
sciences are allowed to develop; they are not allowed to 
become prigs. They have privacy, and their little world is 
one of their own, apart from that of their parents in more 
than the actual separation of nursery from drawing-room. 
They come together, children and adults, from their 
separate regions; they are in sympathy with each other. 
But the children are not miniature adults. They are 
presented without sentimentality and without suspicion ; 
with understanding and humorous respect. 
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The moral and religious teaching has a sweetness that 
no other books hold, for the virtues taught (indirectly and 
gently) are those that make family life good : unselfishness 
and truthfulness, kindness and courtesy. 

The most direct edification usually comes from one of 
the magic creatures; the Cuckoo that guides Griselda 
through the clock into faery is (to borrow a phrase from a 
Somerville and Ross character) ‘ a very sevare ould beggar.’ 
Virtue sprang from the root of religion ; it was a gentle 
religion these women practised and taught : the gentleness 
of the Gospels conveyed through Anglican devotion and 
traditional worship. They did not attempt to maul the 
soul; the spiritual arrogance of the Evangelicals was 
mercifully absent. 

There are some charming pictures in Mrs Ewing’s tales 
of Church life and worship ; all lightly sketched, delicately 
coloured. For the fervour, as for the details of Anglicanism 
revived by the Oxford Movement we must go to Charlotte 
Yonge. In some ways she resembles Miss Wetherell, 
though each would have strongly disapproved of the other’s 
mode of worship and theological point of view. Like 
her American kinswoman in letters, Miss Yonge can be 
stern. Margaret, the invalid sister and ruler of the house 
in ‘The Daisy Chain,’ is unsympathetic in her goodness, 
But whether or not they are sympathetic her characters, 
from the oldest to the youngest of her immense families, 
are real, distinct, individual. After the first shock of 
introduction—when a dozen or so children appear—one 
knows each of them apart and has feelings about them. 

Miss Yonge also preferred to write about gentlefolk, 
but rarely set them in comfortable circumstances. The 
orphaned family of a poor clergyman is in real poverty ; 
the household of Dr May, who has an excellent practice, 
is a very austere one. Life was very well disciplined ; there 
were lessons and there were good works, and there was a 
strict rule of conduct, especially for girls. In ‘ The Daisy 
Chain ’ Margaret finds she cannot, with propriety, accom- 
pany her young sisters and brothers on a long walk because 
a young man will be of the company. Instead she goes 
driving with mamma and the baby; there is a carriage 
accident, mamma is killed and Margaret injured for the 
rest of her brief life. No moral is intended by the author, 
and none should be drawn by the disrespectful reader. 
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No other books show so plainly the returning tide of 
Catholic observance within the Anglican Church as do 
these novels ; for Miss Yonge is a novelist—for ‘ la jeune 
fille.’ In this she is perhaps unique, and it would not be 
easy to find her counterpart in any other nation’s literature. 
Elizabeth Wetherell, perhaps, is akin to her in ‘ Queechy,’ 
in which the heroine grows from childhood to young 
womanhood, has a romance of the most decorous, even 
edifying type, and marries—with a gush of tears. But 
Miss Wetherell writing for ‘la jeune fille’ becomes turgid. 
Only with children can she hold us. Charlotte Yonge did 
something no one else had been able to do; her novels 
were intended for the senior schoolroom, for girls nearly 
grown-up or just grown-up ; intended as wholesome relaxa- 
tion from instructive reading. The Victorian novel, it 
must be remembered. could at its worst and even when 
mediocre, be exceedingly foolish and insipid. 

The strong sense of morality that withheld this from 
girls, commended Miss Yonge’s work to a circle far wider 
than she had hoped to find. ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe ’ was 
eagerly read; men and women wept over it. Its mere 
popularity is an indication of public taste and sentiment. 

The code of manners in Mrs Ewing and Mrs Molesworth, 
though more formal than ours and with stricter rules for 
children, is hardly a period code ; it is so natural a flowering 
of the gentle moral and religious teaching. In Miss Yonge 
we are aware of prunes and prisms; at her worst she is 
prim and sometimes self-righteous. But even at her 
worst she is creative, and if we are startle! by a point of 
view it is because that point of view is genuine, sincerely 
held, and held by many of her contemporaries. 

With the last of the ‘ period ’ writers we come near our 
own time. E. Nesbit belongs to our own childhood ; her 
first books—all the chronicles of ‘ The Treasure Seekers ’ 
—were before that day, being late Victorian ; to be dis- 
covered and read in book form or in old numbers of ‘ The 
Strand Magazine’; the latest, ‘ The Wonderful Garden,’ 
‘ Wet Magic,’ ‘The Magic City,’ were read as serials in 
‘The Strand’ (alas, defunct, and deeply mourned). Their 
charm then lay in the chain of adventure and enchant- 
ments; now, there is the added allurement of a world 
remembered but different from the one we know to-day. 

Her setting was usually that of a middle-class household, 
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not very well-to-do, but keeping up appearances ; there 
were always at least two maids, even when the house 
was shabby. The little girls wore pinafores, the boys had 
Norfolk suits. Edwardian England has never been more 
clearly reflected. 

It is an old tradition to teach and to learn through 
fable. The domestic tales for children, written for delight 
or for edification, hold even more than their authors in- 
tended. They are worthy of our cherishing ; chiefly for 
their virtue as stories, but also for their preservation of 
the forgotten facts of everyday life. We may read social 
history without tears, without much labour, and with a 
good deal of laughter and delight. 


MARION LOCHHEAD. 





( 531 ) 
Art. 10.—McCARTHYISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE emergence of Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin, 
one of the most unpleasing but successful demagogues 
that the United States has ever produced, as a powerful 
and sinister force in the political life of his country is a 
most disturbing portent, and in light of the impact of his 
activities upon the morale of the whole nation and the 
menace which they offer to fundamental elements of 
democracy, such as freedom of thought and speech, some 
appraisement of his personality and record seems apposite. 

Joseph Raymond McCarthy was born on Nov. 14, 1908, 
on a farm in Northern Wisconsin, the son of pious, indus- 
trious, and frugal parents of Irish Catholic stock. His 
education was patchy and, after leaving a little country 
school at the age of fourteen, he worked on the paternal 
farm, engaged in an abortive venture in poultry-farming, 
and managed a grocery store until an ambition to shine 
in wider spheres drove him at the age of twenty to enrol in 
a high school, where his classmates were children of thirteen 
or fourteen. Enabled thus to enter Marquette University, 
a college run by the Jesuits in Milwaukee, he secured from 
it a modest law degree, which gained him a call to the bar 
of Wisconsin. Soon he was offered a partnership in the 
town of Shawano by an elderly lawyer called Eberlein, 
who proposed to round off his career in the judgeship of 
the local circuit court, which was filled by popular election, 
and let McCarthy inherit his practice. But McCarthy 
forestalled his benefactor by running for the judgeship 
himself, and won it after a whirlwind campaign, in which 
he gave the first evidence of his skill as a demagogue. 
In his early youth he had been a radical Democrat, but by 
this time he had moved over to the Republican Party, 
which was dominant in Wisconsin. 

His record as a judge was decidedly spotty. He was 
very industrious, handled his judicial business with re- 
markable speed and never had it in arrears, but many of 
his judgements were slapdash and the subject of severe 
criticism by the legal profession and his court became 
notorious for the ease with which ‘ quickie’ divorces 
were obtained in it. However, in 1942 he doffed his 
judicial robes to join the famous United States’ Marine 


Corps as a private and, having later secured a commission 
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in it, served for about fourteen months at air bases in the 
Pacific. Later in his political campaigns great parade 
was made of the valorous exploits of ‘ Tailgunner Joe,’ 
as he described himself in the role of a dive-bomber ; 
but the actual records of the Marines do not credit him 
with a single dive-bombing mission, but only with paper 
work at a desk for a squadron of fighter pilots ; and his own 
version of his war record is a subject of mirth among 
American veterans who served with him in the Pacific. 

He returned to his judicial duties with his heart set 
upon a political career and within a year he had the 
hardihood to contest the right of the junior Senator for 
Wisconsin, Mr Alexander Wiley, for renomination by the 
Republican Party. He was beaten, but when, two years 
later, in 1946 the Republican ‘ bosses,’ searching for a 
candidate to deprive their béte noir, Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., who had sat in the Senate for twenty-five 
years as an Independent Progressive, of the nomination of 
the Republican Party, which he had suddenly rejoined, 
decided that McCarthy would be his strongest opponent, 
as he had polled 100,000 votes in 1944. Well supplied 
with funds, McCarthy embarked upon a_ barnstorming 
campaign which took him to every corner of the state, and 
there were no limits to the abuse which he showered upon 
his opponent. La Follette had neglected his constituency 
and made the mistake of treating McCarthy’s candidacy 
too lightly, and he lost the primary election. But the 
margin against him, about 5,000 in a total poll of over 
400,000, was very narrow and it was the vote of Communists 
and fellow-travellers in Milwaukee, who were bent upon 
punishing La Follette for his denunciations of their creed, 
that gave the future crusader against Communism his 
victory. 

Arrived in Washington, McCarthy wisely conformed to 
the tradition of the Senate that new recruits to it should 
be comparatively silent during their first session. But his 
apparent freedom from scruples soon made soine of the 
lobbyists, who swarm in the American capital, enlist him 
as their agent to promote or block legislation which 
affected their clients. His services in regard to allocation 
of sugar for the Pepsicola Co., the rival of the great Coca- 
Cola Corporation, earned him the nickname of ‘ The 
Pepsicola Kid,’ and he formed a highly profitable associa- 
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tion with the Lustron Corporation, which manufactured 
fabricated houses. When, after receiving a loan of 37} 
million dollars from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, it became bankrupt, a committee of the Senate, 
which investigated its affairs, uncovered the damaging 
fact that this company had paid McCarthy $10,000 for a 
contribution of 7000 words to a brochure called ‘ A Dollar’s 
Worth of Housing for Every Dollar Spent,’ and the 
lavishness of this remuneration caused many eyebrows to 
be raised. Then, with an eye on the large German vote 
in Wisconsin, McCarthy worked strenuously and success- 
fully for the commutation of sentences of death meted out 
to 43 German S.S. men who had been convicted of murder- 
ing, at Malmédy in Belgium in 1944, 138 American soldiers 
after they had surrendered ; and he also advocated the 
impeachment of Mr Francis Matthews, the Secretary of 
the Navy. He remained a minor figure in the Senate 
with the reputation of being a politician who would always 
be ready for a well-rewarded job. 

But he had been nearly four years in Washington 
before he showed any serious interest in Communism and 
a story, widely accepted, about the genesis of his crusade 
is that one evening, when he was dining with three other 
Roman Catholics, he confided to them that he was in 
desperate need of a first-ciass issue as the basis for his 
campaign for re-election to the Senate. Thereupon Father 
Edmond Walsh, a member of the staff of Georgetown 
University, said, ‘ How about Communism as an issue ?’ 
and McCarthy, liking the suggestion, said, ‘ The Govern- 
ment is full of Communists’ and lost no time in starting 
his crusade. 

He began it by proclaiming in a speech at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on Feb. 9, 1950, that ‘I have here in my 
hand a list of 205, a list of names that were made known 
to the Secretary of State as being members of the Com- 
munist Party and who nevertheless are still working and 
making policy in his Department.’ 

When he repeated this charge, the Senate appointed a 
committee of five, headed by Senator Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, a conservative Democrat, and McCarthy pro- 
ceeded to make a bear-garden of its sessions. He never 
produced his list of 205 names, but he levelled charges of 
Communist activities or Communist sympathies to the 
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accompaniment of streams of abuse against a long list of 
persons ranging from humble officials to the highest 
personages in the country. He tried to involve in obloquy 
as promoters of Communism President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, General Marshall, the former Chief of Staff, 
Mr Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State, Mr Philip 
Jessup, a prominent diplomat, Mr Owen Lattimore, a 
high authority upon China, Mr Henry Luce, the publisher 
of ‘ Time,’ and other prominent Americans. He declared, 
for example, that General Marshall was ‘steeped in 
blood ’ and was a man ‘ whose every important act for 
years had contributed to the prosperity of the enemy ’ 
and he accused President Eisenhower of being his chief 
collaborator. 

During the hearings Senator Tydings, making no secret 
of his disgust with McCarthy, often tried to suppress him, 
but in vain. However, he induced’ his committee to 
produce a report which denounced McCarthy’s charges as 
‘a fraud and a hoax,’ accused him of ‘ hit-and-run tactics ’ 
and ‘a cavalier disregard of facts’ and ‘ of twisting, color- 
ing, perverting and distorting the truth,’ and also summed 
up the case against him in these terms: ‘ Starting with 
nothing, Senator McCarthy plunged headlong forward, 
desperately seeking to develop some information which, 
colored with distortion and fanned by a blaze of bias, 
would forestall the day of reckoning.’ 

Naturally this report infuriated McCarthy, and he laid 
plans to take his revenge upon Tydings, when the latter 
came up for re-election in 1950. So he invaded Maryland 
to organise a strong campaign of defamation against his 
enemy, and its master-stroke was the distribution of 
thousands of copies of a faked photograph showing 
Tydings in friendly conversation with Earl Browder, a 
former leader of the American Communist party. It 
sealed the fate of Tydings, who was defeated by an inferior 
candidate, but there were so many scandalous features 
about the election that it was the subject of en investiga- 
tion by a committee of the Senate, which pronounced some 
of them despicable. But McCarthy’s successful ‘ purge’ 
of the unfortunate Senator Tydings increased his power to 
terrorise other politicians. 

The Senate, benumbed and cowed by the diatribes of 
McCarthy, seemed impotent to curb his violence and his 
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persecutions, until in August 1951 a new Democratic 
member, Senator William Benton of Connecticut, decided 
to take action against his arrogant pretensions. So he 
submitted a resolution demanding McCarthy’s expulsion 
from the Senate and reinforced it with a number of specific 
charges. His salient charges were that McCarthy had 
committed perjury under oath before the Tydings com- 
mittee; that he had accepted $10,000 of * influence 
money ’ from the Lustron Corporation ; that he had tried 
to ‘hoax’ the Senate with an incredible charge that 
General Marshall was associated with the Communist 
conspiracy ; thst he had been guilty of fraud and deceit 
in his part in the election in Maryland; that he had 
practised deliberate deception in claiming to possess an 
F.B.I. chart, which the head of that agency had later 
disclaimed ; that he had not fulfilled his promise to reveal 
the names of the alleged Communists in the State Depart- 
ments; that he had ‘falsely accused Americans and 
excused convicted Germans involved in the infamous 
Malmédy massacre’; and that he was keeping on his 
payroll a man who, while still in his employ, was charged 
with committing perjury and other serious misdeeds. 

This resolution was referred to a subcommittee of the 
Senate and McCarthy, who at first refused to face it in 
person, but abused it in violent letters, got a few sym- 
pathisers to adopt obstructive tactics in its sessions. 
However, when they challenged its authority, the Senate 
as a body voted confidence in it by 60 to 0 and it resumed 
its hearings. It examined a variety of witnesses and, 
when it began to expose some strange financial trans- 
actions of McCarthy, the latter condescended to appear 
before it. A bitter duel, in which McCarthy assailed 
Benton for five hours and Benton counter-attacked for 
four hours, ensued. McCarthy called Benton ‘ the chame- 
leon from Connecticut, whose pink-chequered career has 
paralleled the Communist party’s line down to the last 
period, the last comma.’ Benton, after thus concluding 
his observations: ‘ You have had example after example 
of a pattern of fraud and deceit. I do not think you have 
to call any more witnesses on my resolution to expel 
McCarthy. I think you have had the star witness to-day,’ 
urged the committee to turn over the evidence to the 
Department of Justice on the ground of perjury. But by 
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this time the members of the committee were tired and 
primarily concerned with the coming election and its 
inquiry was allowed to lapse. 

McCarthy had no difficulty in securing again the 
Republican nomination for his seat and he made anti- 
Communism the basis of his campaign. In the bitter 
controversy over the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency he favoured the late Senator Taft, but, as soon 
as Eisenhower was nominated, he pledged his support to 
him. When Eisenhower during his campaign visited 
Wisconsin he was in a very difficult quandary. He could 
not forget that McCarthy had tried to blacken his own 
reputation and the good name of his close friend General 
Marshall, but he needed badly a majority in the Senate. 
So, while he defended Marshall as ‘ one of the patriots of 
this country, a man of real selflessness ’ whose record was 
beyond criticism, he announced in the same speech that 
he endorsed all candidates of the Republican party 
including McCarthy ‘ because I believe in party respon- 
sibility.’ So McCarthy, with the tide flowing strongly in 
favour of his party, retained his seat by a large majority. 

In the new Congress his seniority in Republican ranks 
in the Senate secured for him the Chairmanship of its 
Committee on Government Operations, and, although its 
proper function is to serve as an auditing body at a high 
level, McCarthy has given an indefensibly broad inter- 
pretation of its authority. He has used his power to 
continue his persecution of public servants, writers, and 
others who come under his suspicion and to send two of his 
minions on a ludicrous mission of investigation in Europe. 

For some months after the Republicans took office the 
remarkable tactics employed by McCarthy in his crusade 
against Communism received no rebuke from President 
Eisenhower or from Mr Dulles, the Secretary of State, 
whose department was the chief victim of them, and their 
apparent toleration of his offences, which was the subject 
of severe criticism, was ascribed to the advice of the 
political strategists of the Republican party that he must 
not be antagonised, because a large number of Irish 
Catholics, who belonged to the Democratic party, sup- 
ported his campaign and his influence with them would 
be valuable for winning doubtful seats in the Congressional 
election of 1954. But the defenders of President Hisen- 
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hower maintained that he was only biding his time to 
secure a favourable opportunity for taking issue with 
McCarthy, and it was provided last June by one J. B. 
Matthews, formerly a clergyman who, having forsworn 
his original faith in Marxism, had been appointed by 
McCarthy as the chief investigator for his committee. 
The revelation that Matthews had contributed to a maga- 
zine called the ‘ American Mercury’ an article, in which 
he asserted that the Protestant clergy of the United States 
were ‘the largest single group supporting the Com- 
munist apparatus’ in the world to-day evoked such a 
storm of protest that three Democratic and one Republican 
member of McCarthy’s committee demanded Matthews’ 
resignation, and, when McCarthy upheld him, the three 
Democrats retired from it. Simultaneously a body called 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, on which 
all religious sects are represented, sent to President Eisen- 
hower a strongly worded telegram denouncing Matthews’ 
allegation, and the promptitude with which the President 
acknowledged it and replied that ‘ generalised and irre- 
sponsible attacks betray contempt for the principles of 
freedom and democracy’ raised a strong suspicion that 
the protest of the religious leaders had been arranged from 
the White House. The resignation of Matthews followed 
immediately, and, since its three Democratic members have 
refused to rejoin the committee, the committee’s authority 
has been greatly impaired. And influential conservative 
Democrats like Senator Byrd of Virginia and Senator 
McLellan of Arkansas, representatives of strongly Protes- 
tant states, who had been sympathetic to McCarthy’s 
crusade, have been alienated by his failure to repudiate 
this attack upon the Protestant clergy. 

The issue of ‘ book-burning’ has also moved the 
President to disavow McCarthy’s tactics in this matter. 
For months past he had been bombarding the State 
Department and the Administration of International 
Information with the charge that libraries maintained 
overseas by the United States contained some 30,000 books 
written by Communists or ‘ fellow-travellers ’ and demand- 
ing a wholesale purge of this subversive literature. But a 
speech delivered at Dartmouth College, when he received 
an honorary degree, gave President Eisenhower a chance 
to denounce indiscriminate ‘ book-burning’ as a blow at 
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democratic freedom, and it is understood that he instigated 
a directive of the State Department, which decreed that 
books in libraries under its control should be eliminated 
only on the basis of their contents and not on the basis of 
the political views of their authors. It is, however, the 
settled habit of McCarthy never to bother about defending 
a position when it becomes untenable, and, faced with the 
rebuffs involved in the resignation of Mr Matthews and the 
President’s repudiation of his ‘ book-burning’ policy, he 
shifted his ground of attack to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, one of the few branches of the administration 
which had not come under his lash. The head of this 
very secret organisation is Mr Allen Dulles, a brother of 
the Secretary of State, and, when McCarthy summoned 
one of his officials, Mr William Bundy—who is a son-in-law 
of Mr Dean Acheson, but is himself a Republican—for the 
purpose of interrogating him about his subscription of 
$400 to a fund raised for the defence of Mr Alger Hiss (the 
former official of the State Department who is now serving 
a sentence for perjury), Mr Dulles ordered Mr Bundy to 
refuse to appear on the ground that the C.I.A. did not 
permit its officials to testify before Congressional com- 
mittees. So when the stand of Mr Dulles was backed up 
both by his brother and President Eisenhower, the effort 
of McCarthy to rebuild his prestige by an inquisition of 
Mr Bundy was frustrated and at the time of writing he 
has started upon a new tack, an inquiry into an alleged 
fraud committed by an official of the State Department 
upon a South American Government. 

Senator McCarthy is also encountering trouble in 
regard to the inquisitorial activities of his committee, as 
the President’s obvious displeasure with them has em- 
boldened two well-known Leftist writers, Mr Leo Huber- 
man and Mr Harvey O’Connor, to challenge his authority 
to question them about their political beliefs and writings. 
To justify their refusal to answer his queries they cited 
the first amendment of the constitution of the United 
States, which protects freedom of expression from any 
restrictions by Congress, and they argued that McCarthy’s 
questions were beyond the scope of the authority conferred 
upon his committee by the Senate. Mr Huberman frankly 
admitted that he was a Marxian Socialist, prepared to 
work with others whose aims and methods were in tune 
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with his own, but he denied that he had ever been a 
Communist, and, when Senator McCarthy and his ally, 
Senator Mundt, pressed him to explain the difference 
between his own views and the Communist creed, he 
declined to answer and declared that he was ready to test 
in the courts his right to resist an inquisition into his 
political beliefs. But after Senator Mundt indicated in a 
statement that Huberman could not be cited for contempt, 
because he had admitted the authorship of his books and 
declared that he was not a Communist, McCarthy, realising 
that this retreat implied an abdication of his committee’s 
claim to investigate the political beliefs of individuals, 
induced it to vote for the citation of O’Connor for con- 
tempt, and it was not to the credit of the Senate, whose 
authority was required for such a prosecution, that it was 
given without a single voice being raised in protest. But 
the refusal of two important writers to be cowed by 
McCarthy is very encouraging and it may help to mobilise 
against him the intellectual leaders of the American people, 
most of whom have shown a strange indifference to his 
assaults upon fundamental liberties. 

Senator McCarthy is such a formidable demagogue and 
has such a large following, whose hatred of Communism 
makes them regard him as an invaluable agent for its 
destruction, that it would be premature to suggest that 
his power for evil has been broken and that his star is 
now setting. However, not only has he incurred for 
himself the hostility of the powerful Protestant churches, 
but he has exhausted the patience of President Eisenhower 
and his Cabinet and forced influential politicians of a con- 
servative outlook and leading newspapers to range them- 
selves against him. Because he enjoys either the open or 
the surreptitious encouragement of leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church for his monstrous crusade and can con- 
front amazed American liberals with Miss Rebecca West's 
ill-informed benedictions of it, it is only the conservative 
forces in the United States which can suppress him and 
strip him of his present maleficent power. 

But one question can fairly be asked, namely, how was 
a politician of such obvious limitations, such unpleasant 
qualities, and such a chequered record able within a few 
years to establish himself as such a commanding figure in 
the public life of the United States that he contrived to 
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produce at one period a veritable reign of terror in its 
political life and in intellectual circles. Senator McCarthy 
has the disabilities of a very imperfect education, crude 
manners, and a rough voice, and although he has friends 
who find his vivacity, his bravado, and his peculiar brand 
of bonhomie congenial, few count him an attractive 
human being. But one asset, which helps him to captivate 
audiences, small and large, is his lack of the qualities of 
the typical demagogue. He poses as an ordinary plain- 
spoken son of the soil, who has a mission to tell the people 
the truth, and, while he has a sonorous delivery and a 
flair for the telling phrase, he avoids bluster and brag- 
gadocio. Using simple language which they can under- 
stand, he appeals to the plain folk as their tireless champion 
against evil forces which are plotting the ruin of the 
United States, and as their watchdog over the follies and 
frailties of complaisant, feeble-minded statesmen, and by 
his air of seifless sincerity convinces them that he is 
fighting their battle with a zeal and vigour that nobody 
else can match. 

For the success of this technique in the hands of a 
ruthless, unprincipled politician the mental and political 
climate of the United States in the middle of the twentieth 
century has been peculiarly favourable. Despite the fact 
that their country has never before enjoyed such well- 
diffused prosperity, that its armed forces are immensely 
strong, and that it is recognised as the most powerful 
nation in the world and the leader of the free democracies, 
the mass of the American people are strangely nervous 
about their future. They have been worried and depressed 
about what seemed the interminable war in Korea, they 
have been aggrieved over what they regarded as the 
inadequate contribution of their allies to it, and they are 
oppressed by the fear that Russia and her satellites are 
bent upon dominating the whole world. They believe 
that the whole American way of life is threatened as never 
before and are dubious about the continuance of the 
present prosperity. They feel that they are faced with a 
welter of complicated problems and that the leaders of 
their two political parties have no adequate solutions for 
them. They wonder why there has been no successor of 
the fibre of Franklin Roosevelt, who had an answer for 
every problem, even if it was sometimes wrong. 
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So when Senator McCarthy began to preach in robust 
language that Communism was the root of the troubles of 
the American people and the whole world and dedicated 
himself to the extirpation of this pernicious creed, millions 
of Americans accepted him as the Moses who would lead 
them out of the wilderness of doubt, fear, and indecision 
and revive their sense of security. He was lucky that the 
political immaturity of the American people made them 
susceptible to his teachings, and evidence of this back- 
wardness was provided by the ‘New York Tires’ in 
February 1951, when, after a careful investigation by a 
questionnaire, it delivered a verdict that only 25 out of 
every 100 voters in the United States were ‘ reasonably 
well informed’ about public affairs and gave chapter and 
verse for its conclusions. Accordingly an energetic dema- 
gogue with a racy tongue, who balked at no distortion of 
facts and could sketch a bold picture of the perils inherent 
in Communism, had fields white for his harvesting. But 
intelligent Americans are appalled at the malaise of the 
national spirit which has made the career of McCarthy 
possible, and Archibald Macleish, the well-known American 
poet, has offered this explanation of it : 


‘No,’ he wrote, ‘it is not the irresistible spread of Com- 
munism over the earth or some Phoenix-change in Russia 
which has altered us—from a people who believed the future 
was our future to a people who talk of fighting for survival. . . . 
The real change, as always, is neither in our stars nor in our 
enemies, but in ourselves. It is not that Russia is all at once 
ten times more dangerous, but that we see her so. It is not 
that the Marxian dialectic has proved the inevitability of its 
triumph, but that we do not believe, as we once did, in the 
inevitable triumph of the dialectic of freedom. McCarthy is 
not the author of the decay in American confidence. On the 
contrary, it is the decay in American confidence which made 
McCarthy possible. . . . Merely to be against Communism is 
not an offensive. It is not even a policy.’ 


But ‘‘ McCarthyism ”’ has now extended far beyond the 
confines of Washington and Wisconsin and the political 
and administrative spheres. The infection of the investi- 
gations into the loyalty of all employees of the Federal 
Government, although they actually uncovered com- 
paratively few Communists among them, has spread from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and public authorities at all 
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levels, universities, large corporations, and trades unions 
have all inaugurated programmes of investigations about 
loyalty, oaths of loyalty, and affidavits about freedom from 
any taint of Communism. Freedom of thought and 
expression is being assailed in every direction, and in 
hundreds of communities ‘there have emerged bands of 
fanatical ‘witchfinders’ who take their cue from McCarthy. 
An affiliation with some Leftist movement in days at 
college, an article criticising the economic and social 
order which had been published years before, a friendship 
with some well-known radical have been found sufficient 
excuse for blasting the careers of men and women who 
had long been held in high respect in their communities 
and had been performing useful services to them. 

The schools are a favourite target of the exponents of 
McCarthyism. Some time ago McCarthy himself 
announced ‘we are going into the educational system, 
exposing Communists and Communist thinkers,’ and he 
has an ardent and invaluable ally in Mr Harold Veldte, 
the new Chairman of the Committee of Un-American 
Activities in the House of Representatives, who has de- 
scribed education as ‘ a very fertile field ’’ for the scrutiny 
of his committee. No fewer than 33 out of the 48 states 
have passed laws of varying rigidity about the ‘ loyalty’ 
of teachers, and dismissal has been the fate of most of 
those who have failed to pass the tests of their orthodoxy 
which were imposed. Teachers who survived these 
tests have been intimidated to eschew any independence 
of thought or expression, text-books have been banned 
and as a result a yellow mist of deadening conformity 
is settling over the public educational system of the United 
States with calamitous results. The assumption is that 
the young are unfit for freedom and must be subjected 
to indoctrination with ‘safe’ ideas about politics, eco- 
nomics, and the social system. In a case about one of the 
laws about teachers’ loyalty, which came before the 
Supreme Court, Mr Justice W. O. Douglas in a dissenting 
judgement said, ‘ The law inevitably turns the school into 
a spying project. Principals become detectives, the 
students, the parents and the community become in- 
formers.’ Nor have the universities been spared. Repre- 
sentative Veldte has stated that Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
and Chicago Universities are all under investigation as 
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seedbeds of subversive ideas, and one of McCarthy’s 
acolytes, Mr Albert Zoll, has asserted that he has discovered 
at Yale alone 35 what he calls ‘ Reducators,’ including two 
aged professors of divinity, who ‘ snipe and sneer at cap- 
itism,’ and that Columbia contains 87 of the same breed. 

The assault upon freedom of expression has also been 
enlarged to cover the field of entertainment. The news- 
papers continually publish stories of resolute attempts 
by groups with special interests to repress any comment 
in this field upon religion, sex, professional behaviour, 
personal habits, racial or national characteristics. For 
example, an official of the American Bar Association re- 
cently protested against ‘certain lines disparaging of 
lawyers or the legal profession’ in Mr Arthur Miller’s play 
‘The Crucible,’ which was based upon the famous witch 
trials in Salem in 1692. In a city like Boston all plays 
produced are subject to bowdlerisation or even banning by 
uneduated police officials, and the city of Providence in 
Rhode Island refused to licence the play ‘ Tobacco Road,’ 
which had run nine years in New York. The theatre, 
since it has escaped governmental regulation and mono- 
polistic ownership, has shown considerable capacity for 
resisting this form of pressure, but the motion picture and 
broadcasting-television industries, being dominated by a 
few large corporations, have been very susceptible to it. A 
supreme artist in song like Paul Robeson, who is a Com- 
munist, naturally finds engagements hard to secure, but 
others of high quality who have failed to pass tests of 
political or economic orthodoxy have suffered from a 
progressive curtailment of theiremployment. Indeed there 
are few phases of the national life of the United States 
which the miasma of McCarthyism has not touched in 
some form or other. 


J. A. STEVENSON. 
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‘Witness,’ by Whittaker Chambers (André Deutsch), is a 
remarkable book. The author in the preface says that it 
is a terrible book, and from certain points of view it 
certainly is. It is also extremely lengthy, morbidly intro- 
spective and very self-conscious. Mr Chambers was the 
chief destroyer of Alger Hiss and he must be about the 
most important ex-Communist in U.S.A. to-day. He tells 
in great detail of his background, his early life in a divided 
and altogether unsympathetic home, his struggles to make 
a living, his growing sympathy with the under-dog and 
conviction that Communism was the surest way to re- 
build a new world. He tells of getting into touch with the 
Communist Party, his adoption of its creed, his work for it 
openly with the ‘ Daily Worker’ and afterwards in the 
underground, his growing disillusion, his disgust with the 
bitter struggles of factions in the party, the tyranny of the 
system, the subservience to Moscow, the ‘jungle of 
promiscuity ’ and immorality which had grown into the 
party and poisoned it. Then came his break and some 
melodramatic incidents, living day and night with a loaded 
revolver beside him for fear of Communist reprisals ; then 
came his return to normal life and his joining the staff of 
the very un-Communist ‘Time,’ leading eventually to his 
highly paid editorship. The last third of the book is 
almost a diary of the Hiss case, in which Chambers played 
so leading a part. It is really rather alarming to read of 
the infiltration of Communism into Government depart- 
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ments in U.S.A., which almost justifies some of the 
manceuvres of the egregious Senator McCarthy. ‘The 
whole work is of historical value and it is also a very 
interesting psychological study. The author, brought up 
in an altogether unreligious home and absorbed in violently 
anti-religious Communism, always had a natural leaning 
to the spiritual and in the end has found his peace and 
freedom with the Quakers. Considering the methods of 
Communism described it is remarkable that Mr Chambers 
has not been liquidated before exposing them. 

The ‘Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851,’ 
by Rupert Gunnis (Odhams), is indeed an outstanding 
example of industry, skill, and judgment. Mr A. L. 
Rowse says of it, ‘ This is not only an invaluable, an in- 
dispensable work of reference and a magnificent example 
of scholarship, but a book of fascinating interest full of 
entertaining reading.’ It contains nearly 500 large pages 
and includes an index of nearly 12,000 entries, as well as 
attractive and well-chosen illustrations. For the ordinary 
intelligent reader, who does not claim to be an expert in 
the subject, it will come as a surprise that so many sculptors 
ever existed in all British history, let alone in only two 
centuries of it. For instance there were no less than six 
Greens and seven Watsons, and how many readers could 
name off-hand the work of even one of them? Next 
comes a feeling of admiration for Mr Gunnis’ industry. 
He has visited more than six thousand British churches 
and studied almost endless documents in private and public 
possession. He has had to be a detective in tracing clues 
to information in obscure places, and a judge in deciding 
what can be included in one volume and what must be left 
out. He has had to check facts and correct mis-statements 
made by former workers in the same line. We can only 
advise readers when in church, gallery, or private house 
they see a notable piece of statuary to turn to Mr Gunnis. 
They will learn much to their advantage and it will be 
difficult to prove him wrong. Incidentally, considering how 
greatly derided the nineteenth century is, at any rate after 
the first quarter, this book will be valuable in showing 
what good work there is, too. 

‘The Making of the Modern Sudan’ by K. D. D. 
Henderson (Faber and Faber), has as its sub-title ‘ The 
Life and Letters of Sir Douglas Newbold’ and might have 
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been divided into two books, one on each subject. The 
author served under Newbold. He has relied largely on 
letters and memoranda written by him, with a minimum 
of editorial matter, but begins with a biographical note 
and gives at the end of Part I an admirable chapter on 
events between Newbold’s death in 1945 and 1952. The 
bulk of the letters relate to the war years, and Part II 
forms an appendix of miscellaneous papers from Newbold’s 
pen whic’ give an interesting picture of the man, his ideals, 
and his work. 

Miss Margery Perham, berself a close friend whose 
advice Newbold frequently sought, contributes a critical 
preface in which she explains the inclusion in her series of 
‘ Colonial and Comparative Studies ’ of a book which is in 
the main a study of an individual civil servant. 

The reader interested in African administration rather 
than in the individual administrator will find a picture of 
the quarter of a century since the close of the First World 
War, which covers the directly formative period of which 
the results are now being put to the test. 

The pressure of outside events has brought the country 
near to independence far quicker than could have been 
anticipated in Newbold’s time. As head of the Political 
Service from 1939 until his death in 1945, he was responsible 
for the measures of devolution of authority which formed 
the immediate preliminaries to the first step in parliamen- 
tary government, taken after his death, and this work had 
to be done under the pressure of war and threatened 
invasion. An idealist to the last, who came to the practical 
side of administration and economic development almost 
with reluctance, he never lost sight of the interests of the 
common man—the herdsman and the cultivator—and 
sought always, by strengthening local government on 
traditional lines and by the right types of education, to 
mitigate the impact of politics and the exploitation of 
material resources. 

‘The White Man’s Dilemma,’ by Lord Boyd Orr 
(George Allen and Unwin), is a depressing work, but it 
should be widely read. The problems set are whether the 
earth can be made to supply sufficient food for its rapidly 
increasing population, and whether the enormous new 
powers of science will be applied in war, for the destruction 
of our civilisation, or applied in peace, to the development 
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of the vast potential resources of the earth and provision 
for the physical needs of the people. It is reckoned that 
the population of the world is increasing by a million a 
fortnight and in many parts of the world erosion, due to 
over-cropping, destruction of trees, or other causes, is 
steadily eating up the fertile land, though of course 
scientific culture and irrigation are helping in many places 
too. Starkly this is the question for future generations : 
‘Is it to be guns or butter? And in any case, even if 
there are no guns, will there be enough butter to keep 
people alive ?’ Lord Boyd Orr makes valuable sugges- 
tions as to how the world may be able to feed itself, and, 
politically, solve the dilemma of arming power politics or 
raising the standard of living and education of the natives 
of Asia and Africa, in which case the white man’s 
supremacy, gained over three hundred years, will be lost. 

‘The Changing Law,’ by Sir Alfred Denning (Stevens 
and Sons), is a collection of addresses given at various times 
and in various places but with a common theme, which 
might almost be called ‘ Bringing the Law up to date.’ 
The Lord Justice has done well to give these striking 
addresses the greater permanence of book form, because, 
while undoubtedly they are of great interest and value to 
lawyers, they are written in such clear, informative and 
entertaining style that they will greatly appeal to laymen 
too. The author deals with many subjects which affect 
all our lives, such as the instinct for justice and liberty, 
law in the Welfare State, government departments, 
nationalised industries, landlord and tenant, contractual 
licences, torts, equity, women’s rights, last but certainly 
not least the influence of religion, truth, good faith, man 
and the state, and family life. In all these and many 
other matters the judges have steadily not only interpreted 
but also developed the law to make it suit present-day 
circumstances to an extent of which the man in the street 
has but little knowledge. The author illustrates each 
point with definite and apposite cases, and with shrewd 
and very suitable comment. Both lawyer and layman 
should read this excellent little book. 

Roger Lloyd’s books on railways are an abiding 
delight to ‘railwayacs’ and the latest, ‘Railwaymen’s 
Gallery’ (George Allen and Unwin), is well up to standard. 


It consists of essays covering such varied subjects as 
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pioneers and the old English navvy and the Highland 
Railway and its work in the recent war. We are also 
given a most interesting account of the growth of railway 
towns like Swindon, Crewe, and Doncaster, the working of 
a really important junction like Crewe in the Christmas 
rush of traffic, and a truly entertaining account of the 
growth of railways between 1848 and 1858, their bitter 
competition and the very reprehensible, but at times 
amusing, measures they took either to absorb or strangle 
rivals. Mark Huish, Sir Richard Moon, and Sir Edmund 
Denison were outstanding figures and redoubtable fighters, 
not too much troubled with scruples. Canon Lloyd has a 
remarkable power of creating atmosphere and romance in 
the subjects he writes about. He truly says that ‘ a great 
part of the fascination of railways as a field of study is due 
to the fact that no other industrial undertaking is so 
manysided.’ We follow him with great pleasure to the 
engine footplate, the guard’s van, the signal box, the 
workshops, and even the boardroom—not to forget the 
dining-car. 

‘My Father Before Me,’ by Norman Goodland 
(Hutchinson), is not easy to classify. It reads as true 
autobiography, but the names are fictitious and so are the 
many conversations (however true to type they may be), 
and the period of most of the work, the eighteen-seventies 
and eighties, are before Mr Goodland’s time, presumably. 
However, this is clarified when the ‘I’ of the narrative 
turns out to be Mr Goodland’s father talking about his 
father, under the name of William Weston, who is the 
most remarkable character in the book, a tremendously 
hard worker, rigid in his old-time ways, quite unreceptive 
of more modern ideas, a stern and at times a bitter parent, 
conscientious and obstinate and determined not to show 
the tender feelings that lurked under the hard shell. The 
whole is a study of village life from the angle of the 
labourer ; the ‘ gentry’ hardly come into it at all, but we 
are shown the carpenter, the wheelwright, the carrier, 
the shopkeeper, the thatcher, the sexton, the postman, 
and other village characters in a most convincing way. 
The days and ways, so well described here, indeed seem far 
away now and can never return. Mr Goodland is happily 
known to readers of the ‘ Quarterly ’ and this book, like his 
articles, will please them. 
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‘Roman Gaul,’ by Olwen Brogan (Bell), is the first 
book in English to give a concise account of a subject 
which should have wide appeal in this country, considering 
our interest in our own Roman remains. The author says 
that she does not attempt to instruct the expert but to 
give an introduction to students and travellers who may 
wish to get a general picture of Roman Gaul. In this she 
succeeds admirably, and the reader can feel that he, or she, 
is getting much correct information in a most pleasant 
way. We are shown the framework of Imperial Gaul, its 
history from Tiberius to Diocletian, town planning, 
buildings, the countryside, industry, commerce, art and 
religion, and a brief survey of Gaul under the later Empire, 
before its collapse. There is always something rather 
fascinating in reading about the Roman Empire and its 
people, and the amenities of life which they invented and 
enjoyed and which were really not rediscovered and enjoyed 
till the late eighteenth century or even later. The book is 
well illustrated with both line drawings and half-tone blocks. 

Historic towns are a subject of unending interest. 
Much has been written about them, but there is always 
room for more, especially when the ‘ more’ is a book like 
‘Winchester,’ by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald (Phoenix 
House). ‘ Places,’ writes Dr G. M. Trevelyan, ‘like 
books, have a beauty or interest of association as well as 
an absolute or aesthetic beauty.’ Winchester certainly 
has aesthetic beauty, but above all it has history from our 
earliest times. The author takes us round the famous 
buildings, the cathedral and close, the college, the churches, 
the ancient gateways, the streets and alleys, the walls, the 
gardens, and outlying attractions, like St Cross and St 
Catherine’s Hill. He gives us all the necessary informa- 
tion, factual, archaeological, and historical, but he does 
more in that he creates atmosphere without which a city 
cannot really live in the minds of readers. He claims to be 
no archaeologist, but he is evidently very well informed 
on the subject and he does not hesitate to examine and in 
some cases to disagree convincingly with established 
authorities. He introduces us to many interesting, and 
sometimes curious, characters of the past. The whole 
story of Winchester in his hands makes a closely knit and 
well and skilfully designed pattern, and the book is adorned 
with fifty very fine illustrations. 

2N 2 
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Mr Walter J. C. Murray, author of ‘A Sanctuary 
Planted’ (Phoenix House), being a keen and experienced 
naturalist and photographer, wisely determined to have a 
place of his own where in small compass he could offer to 
birds, beasts, and insects, whom he wished to make his 
guests, everything likely to appeal to them asa home. He 
chose a space of little more than an acre in an open field, 
though with old trees and a spinny protecting two sides. 
Then he planned, and planted trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
In that small space there is a thicket, a spinney, birches, 
heath, chestnuts, conifers, a wilderness and a rookery, and, 
of course, a runnel and a pool. Year by year his plantings 
have grown and his guests have increased, to his great 
contentment. In this book he tells how he planted, and 
what, how he arranged the ground, how he learned by 
experience and how he watched and studied. There is of 
course much useful information for anyone else planning a 
sanctuary, but there is also very attractive reading for any- 
one who cares for country life and its flora and fauna. The 
volume is illustrated with excellent photographs taken by 
the author. 

This year has brought the seventeenth edition of ‘ The 
International Who’s Who’ (Europa Publications), a 
volume which is a most valuable asset on library or editorial 
shelf, but which from its very nature is hard to review. It 
is, however, strongly to be recommended. It gives a 
remarkable survey of facts concerning eminent (and, in- 
deed, also many not so eminent) people all over the world, 
diplomatists, scientists, religious leaders, business-men, 
lawyers, musicians, bankers, artists, men of letters, actors 
——from, say, the Pope or the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
Georgiy Malenkov and Palmiro Togliatti, from President 
Eisenhower to Dr Mossadegh, from Albert Einstein to 
Pablo Picasso, from Winston Churchill to Aneurin Bevan. 
The function of the ‘ Who’s Who’ is to give facts about 
people, not to comment on them, but these bare facts are 
very provocative of comment among readers, and it is a 
pleasing occupation to cover the dry bones, so to speak, 
with flesh ! 

Few people now dispute W. B. Yeats’ stature as the 
major poet of his time, or as the arch of the bridge between 
Browning and the modern poets. Thus all of his writing 
has the interest of contributing to the complete record of 
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the man. Were this not so, much of ‘W. B. Yeats’ 
Letters to Katharine Tynan’ (Clonmore and Reynolds) 
would seem of minor interest. Roger McHugh, who edits 
the correspondence, provides a model introduction. Con- 
cise in fact and straight to the point, he is siways aware 
of what the less informed reader wants to know regarding 
the subjects, the place, and the people that come into the 
letters. As he points out, when the Yeats family moved 
to London, Katharine Tynan remained W. B.’s main 
personal contact with Ireland and with his roots there. 

The most striking feature that comes out in the letters 
is the sense of dedication that changed Yeats from the 
romantic orthodox versifier as exemplified in the early 
work to the noble, austere, and manly poet of the late 
masterpieces. To any one to whom the means by which 
literature is produced are important, or the methods by 
which the writer struggles to achieve his self-imposed 
goal or by which he triumphs, this book is full of the most 
varied interest. Yeats suffered much criticism during his 
lifetime for allowing his time to be apparently diverted 
into the pursuit of odd causes. These letters show how 
relentlessly he pivoted everything on the central core of 
his devotion to poetry. 

Even his fretfulness at the time he had to spend 
writing reviews or on other bread-and-butter literary 
occupations only came about because he did in fact pas- 
sionately begrudge every moment that he could not devote 
to the craft of verse. It is easy enough to see in many 
of his interests a kind of affected literary posturing and 
to mistake the lively expressiveness and vivacity of his 
mind as ‘Irish’ talk. These letters, trivial in detail as 
so many of them are and cluttered with the chit-chat of 
the contemporary literary scene, do show the poetic 
sincerity of the man in a most natural way. And snippets 
of fully considered and conclusive criticism are constantly 
rewarding to the reader, as are his casual remarks about 
his practice of the craft of his verse. 

The enigma of Jonathan Swift, heightened in some 
ways, in others obscured, by the full-blooded poetical and 
literary background of the eighteenth century, has never 
yet come near to solution. The complexities of the man 
himself, the scale of activity which he assumed to be 
necessary, the obscure motives which tormented him in 
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his relations with Vanessa and Stella, his sharp comments 
concerning normal emotions that exist between men and 
women—coimments which can so easily be mistaken for 
typical, if extreme, eighteenth-century cynicism but yet 
have a realistic truth almost as if tenderness is too precious 
a thing to risk turning into the superficial coin of common 
habit—all these things call for interpretation, before the 
total of what he achieved can be assessed. ‘The Mind 
and Art of Jonathan Swift’ (Methuen), by Ricardo 
Quintana is not an interpretation. It is an objective 
survey of the chronological progress of Swift’s life and, 
as such, has welded the mass of material and activity into 
an unconfused picture. The book was first issued in 1936. 
This reissue has not been revised, but the large amount of 
work on Swift published since the book’s appearance has 
led the author to insert two pages of notes that amend 
his own references. To have kept such a clear picture 
of such a man in one volume is a praiseworthy achieve- 
ment. Swift’s prolific writings, being tied up in the main 
with public events, demand a knowledge of the period 
that Mr Quintana amply demonstrates. He has caught 
the period in a way that gets the reader immediately 
acclimatised to the intense eighteenth-century political 
currents. The unashamed seeking of patronage and 
advancement is registered as a necessary status quo. 
The intricacies of party faction and the alignment of men 
of letters actively on one side or the other is free of 
the tedium that can so easily overcome the reader. The 
movements of Swift, and his strong friendships with other 
famous figures are fully yet concisely handled, and his 
frustration at his isolation in Ireland is well understood 
and communicated. It is a scholarly work without being 
dull. Its merit, however, underlines the need for an 
imaginative exploration into the fascinating obscurities of 
this sombre giant if only to solve the problem as to why 
the Churchman should be such a fierce satirist of humanity. 
It is a great loss to letters that a man of such intellectual 
fertility and vigour, of such facility of composition, should 
not have hit on the inspiration that would project into the 
timeless commerce with humanity and human affairs that 
is the lot of the less bitter genius. 

In calling her study of some of his verse simply ‘ John 
Masefield’ (Nevill) Miss Muriel Spark has chosen a rather 
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misleading title. She is at great pains to show that she 
intends to deal only with a very specialised branch of his 
work—that of the three narrative poems ‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy,’ ‘ Dauber,’ and ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ Most people, 
even though they do so with a mental question as to the 
advisability of writing a biography of a living person, will 
expect some measure of biography. It is only with his 
verse that she is concerned. 

All who have the cause of poetry at heart and who see 
the necessity—possibly with an over-emotional or literary 
emphasis—for separating poetry and versification will say 
at once that Miss Spark aims her claims too high and 
that her premises are a little too easy and not always 
able to stand up to examination. This is not to quarrel 
with her tributes to Mr Masefield as a writer. The 
journalistic ease of the three poems in question is ap- 
parent to anyone. But fluency is not the last word in 
any literary work. She is on safe ground when she 
emphasises the influences that affected his early work and 
she has some interesting parallels to draw, but even there 
she overstates her case by indulging in that formula of 
literary analysis that ranges as widely as it possibly can 
to embroider its subject, and drags in names and opinions 
and achieves only the total effect of the airing of 
erudition. Miss Spark also separates Mr Masefield from 
his early contemporaries. 

It is fashionable in certain superior circles to sneer at 
the Georgian poets. Surely the bucolic element in Mr 
Masefield’s narratives is pure Georgian. One is a little 
surprised that Miss Spark should overlook them in her 
determination to sneer at ‘ Sir Edward Marsh’s flock.’ 

Had Miss Spark kept to an appreciation of the poems 
as narratives one could have had no quarrel with her 
appraisal of Mr Masefield. But she uses the word ‘ poetry ’ 
too frequently without defining it—a definition surely 
necessary before embarking on literary eulogy. She is 
far too conscious a writer to be excused the implication 
that poetry is-all-embracive. She seems to feel the need 
of some definition herself, at times appearing uneasy 
about the vernacular element everywhere present in Mr 
Masefield. The great undeniable merit of Mr Masefield’s 
work is his natural simplicity both in ideas and expres- 
sion. This simplicity has great force of its own and it is 
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remarkably fulfilled in the narrative poems. To try to 
load them with philosophy and too much conscious stylistic 
artifice is only to draw attention to their weaknesses. At 
their own level they are unique, quick, galloping, violent 
stories. Miss Spark claims far too much for them. 

This has been a bumper year for Shakespeare com- 
mentaries of various kinds. The fear arises at times that 
the works themselves will be buried underneath the 
mountain of interpretation. It is extraordinary how 
trivial or, should one say, naive many appear to be, or 
with what archness the wooing of Shakespeare’s secrets 
takes place. Professor K. J. Spalding in ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Shakespeare’ (George Ronald) very awkwardly 
gets into his theme : 


‘Wayward in some degree as Shakespeare’s mind may 
thus appear to be, yet it seems somewhat unlikely that it 
could be one as rich as it is without being richer. The heavenly 
bodies are of an endless variety ; yet their variety would be 
no better than an irrational chaos were it not to be ordered by 
the mathematical logic of the astronomer and astrophysicist. 
As full of ideas as the sky is of bodies the mind of Shakespeare 
must be similarly a mere chaos were no philosophical logic 
respecting the nature of things to give it some rational order 
and meaning.’ 


This waywardness underlined by Professor Spalding 
springs from the fact, apparently, that in one place the 
Duke of Milan remarks that ‘ Much is the force of heaven- 
bred poesy ’ and that in another place the Duke of Athens 
found ‘the poet’ appropriately consorting with ‘ the 
lunatic ’ and ‘ the lover.’ One is staggered at the mag- 
nitude of the task that Professor Spalding has set himself, 
since it can be generally said that for every positive 
aphorism or philosophic idea that Shakespeare put into 
words he countered somewhere or other with a negative 
expression. The attempt to chart the mind of Shakespeare 
as the sky has been charted is surely overlooking a very 
vital factor indeed. Shakespeare’s creative genius ex- 
pressed itself through an infinity of characters that spoke 
as themselves, made love as themselves, philosophised as 
themselves, and generally, because of Shakespeare’s genius, 
lived their own lives. 


It seems fair to argue that if everything Shakespeare 
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wrote was expressive of Shakespeare’s thought then we 
must include the vile philosophy of his pimps and bawds 
as much as that of Ham!et, Rosalind, or Jacques. Pro- 
fessor Spalding divides his book up into two parts. Part I 
dealing with the Mind of Shakespeare; Shakespeare and 
Nature, Shakespeare and Man; Part II with the Drama 
of Shakespeare, Social Man, the Statesman, the Individual 
Man, Man’s Salvation, and the Last Question. It cannot 
be said that his thesis is easy to follow. The prolific 
quotations taken out of their context seem to lose half 
their meaning because, so isolated, they cease to express 
the characters in whose mouths Shakespeare put them. 

The brevity of ‘Notes on André Gide’ (André 
Deutsch) is very welcome in comparison with the intro- 
spective prolixity of Gide’s journals. It consists of notes 
taken by Roger Martin du Gard over nearly forty years 
of close friendship with Gide. The translation—and an 
excellent one it is—is by John Russell, who also supplies a 
short but highly pertinent introduction. 

Gide has long been the darling of the English intelli- 
gentsia. One feels pretty safe in concluding that in many 
cases his reputation is legendary rather than based on 
familiarity with his works. The ordeal of struggling 
through his journals is surely one that is only undertaken 
by the devotee or by one to whom Gide’s heartless doctrine 
of personal laissez faire is something to be reverenced. 
M. du Gard, himseif a novelist and a man of letters, pro- 
jects a very vivid picture of Gide. It is built up with a 
great sense of emphasis. M. du Gard is detached. He 
obviously is far too intelligent to hang on ‘ the master’s 
words.’ He reports them, comments or. them, and takes 
into account the other people that Gide’s behaviour was 
likely to affect, which is more than seems to have occurred 
to Gide. Nevertheless, it has a curious intense flavour. 
There seems to be far too much of the hot-house tem- 
perature about Gide. The search for sensation, however 
intellectual and self-analytical it might be, adds up finally 
to a very debatable sum. 

M. du Gard’s book will be welcomed by the converted. 
They indeed will find much to discuss rapturously. The 
unconverted will still be more reserved in their opinion. 
As Mr Russell points out in his introduction, ‘ golden good 
nature is rare among French writers. Irony, pity, detached 
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observation, mischief, an inspired all-seeing nastiness—all 
these are common.... French good nature is not com- 
mon, however, and when it is found at all it is not like 
the easy-going good nature of other nations.’ This, though 
said of M. du Gard, could be said more pointedly of Gide. 

One does not doubt that Gide, ready to record every 
passing sensation in the fullest detail and, indeed, doing 
so, is of fascinating interest to other writers. His close 
relationships where the emotions were involved inspire an 
abhorrence that no amount of objectivity or intellectual 
interest can dispel. 

One of the most active advocates of Pan-European 
Alliance in our time has been Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. 
He first achieved some success for this idea in 1926, when 
the Congress of Europe came into being. His book ‘ An 
Idea Conquers the World’ (Hutchinson) is more auto- 
biographic than a reasoning of his cause. It is an inter- 
esting portrayal of international life lived at influential 
levels into which come most of the great—or notorious— 
leaders of the day. His plan met with a great rebuff with 
the rise of Nazism and Fascism. With the worship of 
nationalism in Italy and Germany internationalism was 
dubbed weak, effete, and democratic. Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi provides many personal glimpses of European 
figures. His visits to Mussolini, Masaryk, and the way 
his course was affected by the ruthlessness of the dictators, 
have many pathetic overtones now that that phase of 
European history is over. 

However, the book is not confined always to this level 
or to this interest. There is much more of the personal in 
it than one would expect. Being born of a Bohemian 
father and a Japanese mother and of wealthy parents, one 
can understand the Count’s natural inclination to see the 
uselessness of national barriers. What is unusual is his 
wholehearted devotion to make a non-restrictive union 
the European status quo. 

He is quite frank in his account of his innumerable inter- 
views with the political notabilities of various countries. 
Any student of European affairs in the twenties and 
thirties will find the book, both in actual facts and in 
implications, full of most valuable data. Sir Winston 
Churchill in his preface says ‘ The resuscitation of the Pan- 
European idea is largely identified with Count Coudenhove- 
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Kalergi,’ and goes on to say ‘it may afford -a rallying 
ground where socialists and capitalists, where nationalists 
and pacifists, where idealists and business men may stand 
together. It may be the surest of all the guarantees 
against the renewal of great wars.’ 

The author is not a crank. His ideas have been put 
to most practical use and anyone with an interest in the 
future of human amicability in an international sense 
would do well to read the book. 
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